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IRRIGATING AND MANURING LAND BY STEAM-POWER. 


Resutts of much importance in farm economy have been realized in England by the use 
of steam-power to irrigate and manure both cuitivated and meadow lands. Whole farms 
of several hundred acres have been increased four-fold in value and productiveness, with 
a small outlay of capital, by a little skillful agricultural engineering. It is stated, on 
what is regarded as reliable authority, that 112 pounds of coal will raise 715 tons of 
water ten feet high, which will suffice to cover seven acres of ground an inch in depth. 
This is equal to a steady rhin of ten or twelve hours duration; and it encourages the 
hope that steam may soon give the farmer entire control over the most important 
elements of all crops. Nearly half of the solids in all plants is composed of the elements 
of water’; and it is the medium for conveying both mineral and organic food from the 
soil into the cells and vessels of vegetables which have their roots in the earth. Hence, 
to secure a perfect command of water—removing it promptly and cheaply when in 
excess, and supplying it readily and economically when deficient in quantity —is a 
desideratum of inestimable value, if attainable. Without resorting to rivers or creeks, 
enough falls upon every farm and field in the course of twe!ve months, for all useful 
purpeses, if the surplus at one season be stored up to meet the deficiency at anvther. 

On one farm which has four hundred acres under artificial irrigation, the water is 
pumped up seventy feet before it reaches the steading or barn-yard, where all the 
manure is liquified by running water through it when the process of decay is going 
on. Water thus charged with the elements of fertility, not in excess for immediate 
absorption by the roots of plants, is forced by steam-power through iron pipes laid under 
ground that lead to every field; and from these “ mains” lateral and smaller pipes are 
extended, upon which penstocks are raised for the attachment of long hose, not unlike 
those used by fire companies, from the pipes at the ends of which a perfect shower is 
made to rain upon the thirsty land. The nozzle of the pipe from which the jet of water 
issues is made quite flat, and a six-horse power engine enables a man and a boy to irri- 
gate abundantly ten acres in as many hours. The cost of the iron pipes and hose on 
Mr. Kennepy’s farm, (the one referred to,) was £2 10s., or $12.50 an acre. For this 
trifling outlay in comparison with the objects attained, (the steam engine being used for 
other purposes,) the farm now keeps four times the stock it was capable of feeding 
before this system of manuring plants as they needed food, and supplying them at all 
times with water when thirsty, was adopted. 

The reader will see that all the labor of hauling out and spreading manure is saved ; 
while no crop ever receives more than it is able to take up and elaborate without waste. 
Careful experiments have shown that 100 Ibs. of guano applied in this economical man- 
ner, give as good a result as 200 Ibs. used in the solid form, and in the usual way. We 
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have long believed that not far from half of the fertilizing elements contained in common 
manure, failed to enter the roots of cultivated plants, and was really lost to the farmer 
and to the world. 

In cold weather, the escape steam can aid the fermentation and solution of manure, 
should this operation be more tardy than is desirable ; but as the mass of manure is in 
a water-tight reservoir, from which the liquid is drawn off whenever it is desirable to 
remove it, the decay of the organic substances may be hastened or retarded at the will 
of the operator. 


Treated in this admirable manner, meadows have been mown every month for soiling 


dairy cows, fatting cattle, and other stock, and have yielded the astonishing amount of 
eighty tons of Italian rye grass in a season, worth from 12s. to 13s. aton. Some irri- 
gated meadows paid £31 rent in 1850 and 1851; and hundreds of acres were let at 
£20, or $100 dollars per acre. 

In some cases earthen pipes, something like hard burnt draining tile, but larger, 
thicker, and much stronger, are used for the distribution of water and manure. These 
cost less than half as much as iron pipes. Hose 800 yards in length has been used, so 
that a single penstock answered for irrigating ten acres or more. At two or three 
establishments the water is pumped into an elevated tank that gives a head of seventy 
or eighty feet upon the pipes and hose, which of course forces more water through any 
on aperture, and favors the spreading of the artificial shower of rain; but the force of 

a small engine without the head, is found to be all-sufficient to drive the liquid where- 
ever it is needed, as the doctors say, pleno rivo. 

What water has accomplished in canals, and steam on sallvonde for transportation and 

ravel, water and steam are about to do for the farmer on his own estate. Everybody 
ete that the use of steam as a motive power, is an invention of but yesterday in the 
history of our race. If the agricultural engineers of the largest experience, and of 
unquestioned science, in England, are right in their calculations to the effect that 112 lbs. 
of coal will elevate 715 tons of water ten feet, then it may be demonstrated that an 
American farmer can abundantly irrigate an acre of land five times in a season, by burn- 
ing one-half of the cornstalks that will grow in a single crop on said acre the year 
previous. It is the burning of organized carbon and hydrogen i in coal, wood, and other 
fuel, that generates heat and steam ; and on good land, we know of no plant or férest 
tree that will organize carbon and. hydrogen faster than our indigenous, unequalled 
maize. This organized carbon and hydrogen will be sufficient to form all needful power 
in the systems of working horses, oxen, and mules, and in the more durable and power- 
ful system of a steam agricultural locomotive. 

By the kindness of Dr. Sranssura, of the Patent Office, we are in possession of a 
very late official report made by the London Board of Health, in which the subject of 
irrigation and conveying city sewerage ten miles into the country, driven through pipes 
by steam, is discussed and illustrated in the fullest manner. The most valuable of these 
illustrations we shall have engraved, and furnish our readers with all the material facts 
of this new application of science to agriculture. In Germany, some sixty-two square 
miles of soil have been made by simply driving muddy water, like that of the Missouri 
river, only more so, through earthen pipes, extended over a sand-desert. To illustrate 
the modus operandi, let us suppose that one has 100 acres of very poor and almost 
drifting sand, with a clay bank and a stream of water on one side of the tract. By 
plowing up this clay, and washing it with running water, a very muddy stream may be 
formed ; and with a sufficient head, and pipes of from three to six inches aperture, 1000 
tons of clay may be spread every twenty-four hours over these 100 acres of sand, by the 
labor of twelve horses. That water having a full head of only twenty feet will run 
rapidly through a six inch, or even a three inch bore, every school boy knows. 
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SUMMER FALLOWS. 


! 

{ 
Mosr agricultural writers agree in condemning the use of the naked or summer fallow; | 
and though many first rate practical farmers in this country and in Europe still prac- | 
tice and recommend it as the best means of cleaning the soil and preparing it for wheat, | 
yet in the best farming districts of England it is altogether dispensed with, especially on 
the light sandy soils, the turnip crop being substituted in its place with advantage to the | 
soil and profit to the farmer. 

Turnips are sown in ridges, and kept clean by the free use of the horse-hoe; and the land | 
is always plowed three times previous to sowing. Hence they are rightly called a fallow | | 
crop, and leave the land in a very clean and rich state for the subsequent grain crop. 

Indian corn is our fallow crop ; for, though it differs in very important respects as 
regards exhaustion of the soil, yet it is similar to the turnip in affording the opportunity | 
of cleaning the land, admitting the employment of the horse-hoe throughout the summer | 
months, and succeeding best on light loamy soils, or those which are generally apt to 
produce most weeds. Yet many good farmers, prevented by the shortness of the work- 
ing season from cleaning the land as they would wish before planting, find it difficult, 
and in many instances impossible, to keep their soil free from weeds without the use || 
of a summer fallow occasionally. || 

Though the principal object in summer fallowing is to destroy the weeds, yet other 

results are obtained equally desirable and beneficial. The constituents of plants generally | | 
|| exist in the soil in a very insoluble condition; and as plants will not take their food | 
I} exe pt in solution, it is a matter of great importance to the farmer not only to have the || 
| necessary elements in his soil, but to have them in that condition which is necessary for | | 
their assimilation by the plants grown. There is no better way of effecting this result 
than bringing as much of the soil as possible into direct contact with atmospheric air, 4 
the oxygen uniting with the organized carbon of the soil and forming carbonic acid, | 
which exerts a powerful effect, in conjunction with water, on the insoluble mineral sub- i| 
stances in the soil, disintegrating their important elements and so altering their chemical | 
combination as to supply the plants with food suited to their wants. There are also (| 
noxious substances existing in many soils, especially those undrained, which oxygen |} 
renders harmless. Besides the benefit of oxygen on the mineral ingredients, it exerts a | | 
no less beneficial action on the organic matter found in all fertile scils. Thus there is | 
great reason to believe that plants can not take the nitrogen which they contain in the || 
form of nitrogen, but that it must be converted into ammonia or nitric acid. Now, 
under the influence of oxygen this conversion takes place, and it can not in any way be | 
effected without it. 

In view of these facts, the object of the farmer will be to render his soil as permeable to | | 
air as possible. Thorough under-draining is one of the grand means of doing this; and | | 
though it costs $20 to $30 per acre, yet on many farms it is a very profitable investment. 
Frequently plowing and stirring the land, exposing different surfaces to the atmosphere, 
and thoroughly pulverizing the soil, are the common means used to obtain the desired 
result. On stiff, heavy soils, those which exclude the atmosphere and are generally full 
of undecomposed organic matter and valuable though insoluble minerals, summer fallows 
are attended with surprising results, and this for the reasons assigned above; and such 
is the richness of many of these kinds of soils, so great is the amount of fertilizers locked 
up in them, that large crops may be obtained for many years without any apparent 
exhaustion, by simply summer fallowing them. 

But on light sandy soils, which admit the atmosphere, there is no such accumulated 
undecomposed matter; and the only value of the summer fallow is to clean the land. 
To obtain good crops on such soils, it is absolutely necessary to apply some kind of 
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manure ; and to obtain this in sufficient quantities, is the great difficulty in adopting a 
course of rotation that will yield profitable returns and improve the soil. We cannot 
recommend farmers to purchase guano to apply to wheat ; for though it greatly increases 
the crop, yet from its high price and the low price of wheat, it is not a profitable invest- 
ment. It might pay to apply it to mangel wurzel, ruta baga, carrots, &e.; which being 
consumed on the farm by stock, would furnish much valuable manure. 

Growing large crops of clover is another great means of obtaining manure, and substi- 
tutes the summer fallow. If the land is clean, there is no doubt that a much larger crop 
of wheat can be obtained by letting the clover grow till in fuil bloom, plowing it under, 
and cultivating once or twice before sowing, than if it had been plowed early in the 
spring, and summer fallowed in the best possible manner. And even if the first crop of 
clover is cut early for hay or green fodder, and the second growth plowed in iinmediately 
before sowing, a better crop of wheat is obtained than by summer fallowing. Dut 
where, instead of a summer fallow, land is sown to barley or oats, even though it is 
perfectly clean, the following wheat crop, except well manured, can not be, expected to 
be so good as after clover or summer fallow, for the reason that barley, oats, corn, and 
timothy, exhaust the soil of the elements the wheat crop specially requires ; whereas 
clover supplies them both in root and stem. Yet we have known a better crop of wheat 
obtained after a crop of barley, than after a pseudo summer fallow; or where land was 
plowed about midsummer and allowed to lie in that state a couple of months, when it 
would be plowed again and sown; whereas the land for barley would be plowed early, 
and be well dragged and rolled, and would turn up in the fall in a much better condi- 
tion than if it had been summer fallowed in the above style. 

If land gets very weedy, and must be summer fallowed, let it be done well and effect- 
ually. Plow it in the fall, and let it lie exposed to the mellowing influence of frost ; for 
such is the necessity for hurry in getting in spring crops, that it can rarely be plowed 
early enough in the spring to make a good summer fallow. On heavy soils, which are 
generally fallowed for wheat, a clod-crusher something similar to Croskill’s Patent 
Clod-Crusher as given in the September number of the Farmer, would be an implement 
of great use; and we are surprised some of our enterprising agricultural implement 
makers have not yet supplied us with one. We know of no other implement that will 
so readily and economically pulverize stiff soils. 


———+- 0 


PEAS. 


Last season was unusually well adapted for the growth of peas; and wherever sown in 
this neighborhood, if well put in, good crops were obtained. All farmers who have been 
in the habit of growing peas, agree in recommending them as a crop that but slightly 
impoverishes the soil, and at the same time, if a good large crop is obtained, of 
being highly remunerative, and the land is left cleaner and in a better state for the fol- 
lowing wheat crop than though it had been summer fallowed. We have seen several 
instances in which part of a field was sown to peas and the other part summer fallowed 
well, in which the wheat was a much better crop after the peas than after the summer 
fallow. Butalarge crop, one that will smother the weeds, is necessary to obtain this result. 

In England they sow the large Gray Pea, very similar to the Scotch Gray Pea found 
in the seed stores, that is too strong for culinary purposes, but highly nutritious, and 
much used for feeding hogs, horses, and sheep. It is grown very extensively, and on 
wheat farms displaces the summer fallow. They are always sown in drills about a foot 
apart, and hand-hoed once or twice, to clean the land. Thirty bushels to the acre is 
about the average yield. “Peas are usually sown broadcast here; but we think if they 
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were drilled with our grain drills, about twelve inches apart, and hoed, they would well 
pay for the labor by the extra yield, besides leaving the land in so much better condition. 

The value of peas, compared with other commonly cultivated grains, will be seen from 
the following table: 
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The amount of nitrogen, other things being equal, represents the relative nutritive 
value of different foods; so that we see 100 lbs. of peas worth four times as much as 
Indian corn. But we cannot bring ourselves to such a conclusion without direct experi- 
ments; and these have not yet been made. But, one thing is proved; that the amount 
of nitrogen in the food, without reference to any other circumstance, represents the true 
value of the manure made by the animals consuming it. Thus, then, the manure made 
by hogs feeding on peas would be worth four times as much as though they were fed on 
corn, and two and a half times as su.u... .» though fed on barley. And when we remem- 
ber that this large amount of nitrogen is obtained from the atmosphere, and that in the 
production of the starch in corn, wheat, barley, &c., considerable nitrogen is consumed, 
and that our soils are very deficient of nitrogen, no argument will be needed to show 
that peas are as profitable a crop as the farmer can raise. They do best on a clover sod 
that is clean and full of roots. They should be sown early, but will do if sown the first 
or second week in May. Two and a half to three bushels per acre is usually sown. If 
soaked for six hours previous to sowing, they are soon up and get the start of the weeds. 

It may be considered a slovenly practice of harvesting, but is nevertheless adopted by 
a first rate farmer of our acquaintance, who grows several acres of peas every year. He 
takes a common roll wooden hay rake, takes out the two outside teeth, and with a good 
stout horse, pulls them up by the roots, and leaves them in wads of a convenient size for 
turning, pitching, &e. In this way he can do fifteen acres a day. If there are any left 
on the land unpulled after he has harvested the others, he turns in the hogs, who soon 
clean up every pea. He considers them the best food in the world for hogs. The pork, 
too, is of a very superior quality, and does not lose so much when made into bacon. 

Pea straw, if well harvested, is very excellent*food for cattle and sheep, and is very 
valuable for manure. 

In Canada, oats are often sown with peas; and ripening at the same time, they are 
cut, threshed, and ground together, making an excelient food for hogs and horses. The 
oats furnish a good support for the pea. But where wheat is to follow, we would not 
recommend this course. 

The ravages of the pea-bug is a sad drawback on the culture of the pea. Early in 
summer, when the peas are in flower and forming pods, the female beetle deposits an egg 
in almost every pea. When matured, the pea does not appear injured; but on close 
examination, we can discover in each a minute black speck, which is the larva. Dr. 
Harris says: “ The eggs are laid only during the night, or in cloudy weather. Each 
egg is placed opposite the pea, and the holes through which they pass are so fine as 
scarcely to be seen, and are soon closed.” The larva remains in the pea all winter, 
gradually consuming its internal substance, and in spring it is transformed into a perfect 


, insect, pierces the skin, and emerges to depost its eggs in the new pods. The larva has 
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a soft, whitish body; and a head small, scaly, and armed with strong and sharp cutting 
mandibles. The maggot, when it reaches maturity, gnaws a circular hole to the husk 
or skin of the pea, and even cuts round the inner surface which covers the aperture ; so 
that, when changed to a beetle, by a slight dilation of its body it forces off the 
lid, and emerges the new-born Bruchus, as represented in the figure. In many 
of the peas the insect will be found dead. Whether this arises from a lower 
temperature than they are accustomed to, not invigorating them sufficiently to leave P 3 
7 ° : : . i 4 - 4 
their habitations, or whether they return to feed when they can not make their escape i 
readily, which is the case when the peas are confined in sacks, or heaped up in a ware- ] 
house, has not been determined. 5 : 4 
The vitality of the seed is not usually destroyed, as the egg is deposited in the side of | 
the pea, where the insect when hatched emerges, leaving the germ uninjured. It is | ( 
doubtful, however, whether the plants raised from such peas are as strong and healthy as i 1 
those from perfect seed ; and they should not be used for seed when it can be avoided. | t 
This insect, though common in all the older States, is almost wholly unknown in 1 ' 
Canada, owing perhaps to its not being able to withstand the severity of a Canadian } i 
winter. Hence thousands of bushels of peas are annually brought from Canada to the 1 f 
United States, for seed. i| § 
Remedies and Preventives.— Late sowing has often proved a successful preventive | ¢ 
against the ravages of the pea-bug. If sown the last of May, or first of June, the peas | 3 
° : : . ° 1} 
will not blossom or form their pods until after the beetles have disappeared. But peas ‘| F 
sown so late often suffer from drouth, and rarely yield a very abundant crop. It is | | 
recommended in Hovey’s Magazine to subject the peas, immediately after they are gath- | & 
ered to the action of boiling water for one minute ; by this means the larve are destroyed, 
which are at this time just below the integuments of the pea, without affecting the tl 
vitality of the seeds. If the peas remain in the boiling water four minutes, most of | tl 
them will be killed. To kiln-dry the peas at a heat of 130 to 140 degrees, will answer | is 
the same purpose, and does not destroy the germ. When they are intended for culinary | a 
purposes, some such means should be taken to destroy the larve. | 0 
Se 
—_———— + @ «-—_—_—_—_ | ; 
tl 
IxtersstiInc Expertmgnt.—In a recent lecture, Mr. Nessrt, Principal of the Agri- | 0 
cultural and Scientific Academy, Kensington, London, said : | Pp 
| sl 
“ A curious circumstance connected with the growth of clover is, that by cutting the clover twice | 
and removing all the hay, a much better wheat crop is obtained than by feeding it off by sheep, even 8. 
if some artificial food is used. This is owing to the fact that the growth of the roots of clover in the | la 
. land is in exact proportion to the growth of the leaves in the air. Each leaflet that shoots upward | it 
sends a radicle or rootlet downward. Jf the leaflet be bitten off or destroyed, its radicle ceases to grow. || | os 
It therefore follows that grazing clover by sheep materially diminishes the amount of vegetable mat- 
ter accumulated in the soil by the roots, and consequently the produce of the succeeding crop.” 
| 
The above views are somewhat theoretical, but not improbable. They are sustained | th 
by the following experimeut : | C0 
a | Tl 
“A friend of mine in Northamptonshire had a field of clover; it was divided into two portions ; 
both were cut at midsummer, and one. part was then fed off with sheep, and the other left to grow 
till September, when it was again cut and the hay removed. rope portions of the several pieces ol 
were then compared. Where the clover had been cut once and fed off, he got 85 ewt. of clover roots at 
per acre. Where he cut twice, he got 75 cwt.; there being a difference of two tons of vegetable 
matter per acre.” . 
. si ch 
If further experiments shall confirm the correctness of the above, it will lead to the v 
mowing of all clover fields, whether the crop cut is fed green or as hay. In wheat cul- | be 
ture, a good supply of clover roots to decay and enrich the soil is important. Indeed, il te 
“ag . ° . ar 
it is probable that the close pruning of plants by feeding animals, greatly diminishes the . o- 
1 ) yield of forage in the aggregate. 1h “i 
i, 
- i) 
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Mi1x is composed principally of three substances~—curd or casein, butter, and sugar of 
milk, held in solution by some 87 per cent. of water. The casein is what chemists call 
a nitrogenous compound, and is precisely similar in composition to white of egg, pure 
| flesh, the gluten of wheat, &c. The butter and sugar, when pure, contain no nitrogen, 
and correspond in composition with fat, starch, and other carbonaceous compounds. 
| Butter exists in milk as oily globules enclosed by a film of casein, which being 
| specifically lighter than the milk, gradually rise to the surface when allowed to stand. 
| With these globules, or cream, arises a portion of the sugar of milk; so that in the 
| cream we have the butter and a small amount of casein and sugar. This sugar of milk 
| may be obtained by taking some sweet whey and heating it slightly, adding at the same 
| time a little white of egg. This will precipitate all the curd and butter, which must be 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
i” BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 
| 


removed by filtering through a fine cloth. The whey will be clear and free from all 
impurities. If it is now poured into an earthen vessel, and placed in a cool place, in a 
few days small crystals will settle on the sides and bottom of the vessel. These are 
sugar of milk, This sugar may be preserved dry or in solution for a great length of 
time. But if into a solution there be placed a little curd or rennet, a chemical action 
immediately takes place, and the sugar is converted into lactic acid. The same acid is 
produced in the fermentation of brewers’ grains, cabbage, (Sauer Xraut,) and in a num- 
| ber of familiar instances. If the fermentation be allowed to proceed, carbonic acid is 
| given off, and alcohol is formed precisely as in the fermentation of cane and grape sugar. 
Now, in the cream we have this sugar of milk in solution in conjunction with curd, 
the very condition essential to the formation of lactic acid; and we accordingly find 
that at the proper temperature for fermentation, (from 60 to 120 deg. Fahr.,) lactic acid 
is produced, and the cream becomes sour. When cream is heated, the oily globules 
appear to burst their shells and run into each other, rising to the surface in the form of 
melted fat. Likewise, when cream or milk is agitated for a length of time by mechan- 
ical means, the temperature is increased, the films enclosing the globules are broken, and 
| the fatty matter runs together in the form of small grains, and finally into lumps of 
| ordinary butter. The facility with which this is accomplished appears to be greatly 
| promoted by the presence of the lactic acid, since it never takes place without becoming 
| slightly sour during the process, even though the cream is sweet when put into the 
| churn. It is always advisable to have the cream sour before churning, as much less 
| labor is required, and more butter obtained than when churned sweet. In cold weather 
it is often necessary to place the cream in a warm place before the fermentation of the 
| sugar will take place; in other words, before it will sour. 
| As the result of many experiments, it is now proved that cream should not be warmer 
| than 55 deg. Fahr. when placed in the churn, nor more than 65 deg. when the butter 
| comes. This temperature produces the greatest quantity and best quality of butter. 
| 
| 
| 


The cream always increases in temperature from 5 to 10 deg. during churning. 

The composition of butter differs very much, according to the manner in which it is 
obtained, the kind of cows, quality of food, and time of year. It consists generally of 
about 84 per cent. of the fat of milk, or pure butter, and 16 per cent. of water, sugar of 
milk, and casein; the latter in very small proportion, yet sufficient to produce great 
changes in the butter, unless means are taken to counteract its transforming influence. 
We have seen, that in contact with casein, sugar of milk is changed into lactic acid. In 
butter, therefore, the sugar soon changes into this acid. But that is not all: under the 
influence of the air, and in connection with butter, further decompositions take place, 
and butyric acid is produced, which imparts a very disagreeable odor and taste to the 
) butter. If allowed still further to decompose, capric and caproic acids are produced ; ( 
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and it is to the presence of these three acids, in a greater or less proportion, that the 
rancidity of butter is owing. The cause, therefore, of butter becoming rancid, is the 
presence of the nitrogenous compound, casein. The prevention is attained only by con- 
siderable trouble and care. 

Saturated solutions of saline and other substances are found to arrest this tendency to 
decomposition. Among them is common salt, which is most generally used for this 
purpose. It should be as free from all impurities as possible, especially the salts of lime 
and magnesia, which are found to give the butter a bitter and otherwise disagreeable 
flavor. “These salts, being soluble in less water than common salt, may be got rid of by 
pouring about a quart of hot water on eight or ten pounds of s salt, stirring it well for a 
short time, and then straining it through a fine cloth. The impurities will go off in the 
liquor, which may be given to stock, &c., and the salt in the bag can be dried and kept 
for butter-making purposes. 

When the butter is taken from the churn, it is usual either to wash it till it imparts 
no color to the water, or to press out the buttermilk by kneading and pressing, using no 
water at all. Both methods have their advocates, and both have certain advantages 
over the other. The washing doubtless removes most of the casein and sugar of milk, 
and is, we think, decidedly the best practice. All the water that is left in the butter, be 
it more or less, must be saturated with salt; that is, must have dissolved as much as it 
is capable of taking up: so that it is necessary to free the butter from all the water 
possible, or else it will be too salt. We insist particularly on this point, because it is 
proved by experience that butter, however good it may be when packed, will not keep 
if there is any water, or buttermilk, or curd, that is not well saturated with salt. It is 
also necessary to exclude the atmosphere as much as possible from the butter, its oxygen 
greatly facilitating decomposition. 

Of the great necessity of cleanliness in every operation connected with the dairy, it is 
unnecessary to remark, further than that cream is remarkable for the rapidity with which 
it absorbs different gases; so that great care should be taken to keep the dairy clean, 
and close all apertures through which any offensive gases might enter. 

The chemical changes that take place in the manufacture of cheese, are very similar 
in their nature to those just described in our remarks on butter-making, and can easily 
be understood. 

When milk is first drawn from the cow, it is always alkaline, in consequence of the 
soda contained in it. If to a portion of this milk vinegar or any other acid be added, 
the milk is immediately curdled. When in this state, if a little soda or potash is added, 
sufficient to make the mixture slightly alkaline, the curd disappears, and the milk is 
restored to its original state. The reason for these changes is, that curd is insoluble in 
pure water, or in water containing an acid; but is soluble in water containing an alkali 
—soda, potash, or ammonia. Now, milk contains soda, which unites with the curd, 
rendering it soluble; but when an acid is applied, it unites with this soda, neutralizing 
its alkaline properties, and the curd is left in an insoluble condition, or is precipitated. 
When milk is kept for any length of time at a temperature favorable for fermentation, 
a chemical cl.ange takes place—the sugar of milk, under the influence of the casein, is 
transformed into lactic acid, which unites with the soda, taking it away from the curd, 
and thus leaving it in an insoluble state, or precipitates it in the same manner as though 
vinegar or some acid had been added. 

The various processes of cheese-making are only different modes of hastening this 
decomposition of the sugar into lactic acid, and arresting it at the proper time. The one 
generally adopted in this country —using the prepared stomach of the calf or hog—is 
doubtless the best method at present known. Of the action of rennet, there is much 
ignorance, and consequently much diversity of opinion. From the fact that gastric juice 
will immediately curdle milk, it was very reasonable to suppose that the action of rennet 
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was caused ‘by gastric juice retained in the stomach. This opinion, however, is not 
sustained by any facts but what apply with equal force to the theory we have adopted, |{ 
while there are many inconsistent with it. The gastric juice is often entirely removed 
by well washing the stomach several times in water, and afterwards soaking it in a satu- 
rated solution of salt and water for several months, after which it is sometimes washed, 
and then salted and dried for use. By this process the gastric juice could not possibly | | 
be retained in the rennet. Were it the gastric juice, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
the fresh stomach would be stronger and better than the ones thus prepared and kept 
for a length of time. But this is not so, rennet not being considered fit for use till at 
least twelve months old; and though it will do earlier, yet much more is required to 
«set the cheese.” Does the gastric juice increase in quantity or in quality by keeping ? 
or must we look for another theory ? 
It will be remembered that we said, that if to a solution of pure sugar of milk, that | | 
would not of itself undergo decomposition, a little curd or rennet was added, the sugar 
was gradually converted into lactic acid. Now, in milk, this curd is present in conjunc- 
tion with the sugar, and the change will of itself gradually take place ; but it is desired 
to accelerate it, and accordingly rennet, which is a soluble highly nitrogenous ferment 
|| that can easily be intimately mixed with the whole of the milk, is added for this purpose. 
|| It quickly converts the sugar into lactic acid, which unites with the soda, forming a 
|| neutral salt, (lactate of soda,) and the curd is left in an insoluble state. 
The reason for raising the temperature of the milk, is to assist the rennet and lactic 
acid, and also, when the curd is precipitated, of condensing its particles by coagulation, 
rendering them more easy of separation from the whey. The proper temperature at 
which the rennet should be added to the milk, is about 95 deg. Fahr., experience proving 
this to produce the best quality of cheese. In making skim cheese, however, the milk || 
should be set a little cooler, otherwise the curd is apt to be tough and sour. There are || 
|| various ways of heating the milk to the proper temperature. In a small dairy it may 
|| be done by placing a tin of milk in boiling water, and when it is hot, pouring it || 
into the cheese vat. In a large dairy, a boiler should be so constructed as to be sur- || 
rounded with water, similar to an ordinary glue pot. This would prevent the possi- || 
bility of injury from overheating, &e. It would be very advantageous not to heat any | 
portion of the milk hotter than 95 deg., but in some way increase the whole of the milk | | 
! 
| 
| 





| 

'| to that temperature; but we know of no method of doing this, though probably some of 
|| our ingenious dairymen will hit on one ere long that will cheaply accomplish the object 
| by means of steam passing through a worm placed round the cheese vat. The objection 
|| to heating a portion of the milk to a high temperature, is that the butter it contains 
'| runs together in an oily mass, which is very apt to get pressed out of the cheese when 
|| afterwards subjected to a high and necessary pressure. 

We have said that butter éxists in milk in the form of globules encased with a shell 
of curd. When the curd is rendered insoluble by the formation of lactic acid, these 
globules combine more or less with the curd, and are intimately mixed with it. We 
are not acquainted with any experiments that have been tried as to the relative amount 
of butter left in thé whey after the curd has been removed, by different processes, at 
different temperatures, &c. It is, however, well known that in the making of cheese 
from new or unskimmed milk, considerable butter is left in the whey, which in many || 
parts of Europe is obtained by placing the whey in large vessels for a day or two, when 
cream will rise to the surface, which is taken off and churned. Much labor is required 
in churning, but considerable butter is obtained, having a peculiar sweet and cheesy 
taste, arising from the large amount of curd and sugar of milk which it contains. It |} 
must be used fresh, as it is next to impossible to keep it, for the above reason. In Eng- 
land, where it is called “whey butter,” it sells for about 30 per cent. less than the best 
milk-cream butter. ( 
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The great difference in the quality of cheese made in different districts, is doubtless 
owing more to the processes of manufacture, than to the kind of cows and the nature 
and quality of food. The kind and quantity of rennet, the temperature at which it is 
added, the quality and quantity of salt, and the manner in which it is applied, the pres- 
sure to which it is subjected, and the temperature of the drying-room, all materially 
affect, the quality of the cheese. We prefer salting the curd as soon as it has been 
pressed a little, and a great part of the whey removed. It should be crumbled up as 
fine as possible, and the salt (which should be free from impurities,) be mixed as inti- 
mately as possible. All the whey gnd water in the cheese must be saturated with salt. 
Hence it is that a large cheese, from the greater difficulty of pressing out the whey, 
requires more salt proportionably than a small one. 

It is necessary to continue the cheese under the press as long as it will wet the cloth 
surrounding it, which must be removed and replaced by adry one. The cheese should 
be kept in the dairy, or other cool place, for some time before it is removed to the dry- 
ing-room. While in the green state, it is sometimes covered with salt for a short time. 

The reason of cheese swelling, or being huffed, is owing to adding too much rennet, or 
rennet that is too strong, being too much decomposed. Leaving whey in, or any animal 
fluid, will produce the same effect. Salt may be added in sufficient quantity to counter- 
act its decomposing influence, but the cheese in this case will be hard and unpalatable. 

The drying-room should be dark, but well ventilated. The cheeses must not touch 
each other, and should be turned often, especially when green, or they will mould on the 
side next the floor. It is customary to grease the cheeses repeatedly during drying. It 
is said to improve the appearance of the cheese, preventing its cracking, &e. 

One of our lady subscribers informs us that the cheese fly is a great trouble to dairy 
farmers, especially at the west; and that @ strong decoction of Sweet Elder, rubbed on 
with the butter, keeps the flies away, and at the same time improves the flavor and color 


of the cheese. 
——-ge——___—— 


Farmine 1n Kentucxy.—In soliciting subscribers, I am frequently met with the 
objection that your paper is not adapted to our system of farming, and that those arti- 
cles upon the subject of manuring and making manure, which frequently appear in 
your columns, are not at all practicable in Kentucky. And this is true. But we have 
a system of farming, which is necessary to keep our lands in the most fertile condition ; 
yet there is nothing done the primary object of which is to make manure in the barn- 
yard or manure-heap; but we have adopted a system of rotation in crops, and by this 
means our lands are kept up. I would suggest to you the propriety of securing a Ken- 
tucky contributor, to answer this objection. Exr M. Kennepy. 


. 

No system of rotation enabling the farmer to keep his land in good heart and obtain good crops, 
can be condemned; yet we are unable to conceive such a system without in some way or other 
returning a portion of the elements which plants contain, in the shape of manure or green crops. It 
is a proposition as true in agriculture as in domestic economy—‘“ Always taking out of the meal tub, 
and never putting in, coon comes to the bottom.” What we coMend for is, that the annual exporta- 
tion, in the form of cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, &c., of phosphate of lime, potash, soda, and other 
elements which exist in the soil only in small quantities, must ultimately impoverish the soil ; and 
that, though by plowing in clover, é&c., the crops are greatly increased, yet if these large crops are all 
exported from the farm, such a system can not long be adopted without seriously injuring the soil. 
What we advise is, not that large crops should not be grown in any way possible, but that care be 
taken in time to restore, in the form of manure, those important elements which are so essential and 
at the same time so liable to be exhausted by a thoughtless, wasteful system of culture. 

We should be glad ¢o hear from our friend how the farmers manage their lands, obtaining good 
crops without manure, or in some way furnishing the necessary elements in a proper state for assimi- 
}) lation by the planta. 






























































Communications ant Cditorial Yates. 





Unver the above head we give a number of letters, with editorial notes, some of them 
received just as we were going to press, and requiring answers previous to the issue of 
our June number. 

——_- 9 o___——_ 

Lice on Catrte.— We have received several inquiries as to the best means to get rid of lice on 
cattle. Grease or oil will kill them, buttermilk or whey they do not like, and fine sand thrown over 
the animal removes them, A decoction of cedar bark or tobacco is also recommended by some, and 
Scotch snuff by others, 








(A Subscriber, Montgomery City, Pa.) Guano.—Previous to sowing, the guano should be passed 
through a seive, to take out all the lumps, which must be broken fine, till they will pass through the 
seive. Unless this is done, the lumps destroy all vegetation where they fall. It should never be 
placed contiguous to seed, but should be well mixed with the soil near it. In using it for corn, it is 
convenient to sow it just as the corn is up, and cover it with the hoe. If, however, it could be sown 
and mixed with the soil in the hill previous to planting, we should prefer it, as it then gives the corn 
a better start. From 200 to 400 lbs. per acre may be sown. It will inerease the crop considerably, 
but whether sufficiently to pay for the application at the present price of guano and corn, we do not 
know, though we are afraid it will not. Please send us the result of the application. 

2 

Boe Liwe.—I have an acre and a half of bog lime, or shell marl, and I would much 
like to know its value and the proper method of using it to the best advantage. I find, 
when burned, it forms a substance white as chalk. Now, if you, or any of your readers, 
can inform me whether it is prudent to use it as a fertilizer in its crude state, or whether 
it must undergo some certain process before using, I shall be much obliged. J. A. G.— 
Hillsdale. 

It is impossible to judge correctly of its value, without some knowledge of its chemical composition. 
Is there much organic matter driven away in burning? Does the white substance Jeft as ash effer- 
vesce on the addition of vinegar? If so, it is probably chalk ; but there may be alkalies and phosphates 
united with it that would make a very valuable manure. We would use some in the crude and some 
in the burnt state, before making extensive application of it. 














Mancre proprep In Summer.— Will you give information through your valuable 
paper, respecting the use of manure dropped in the yard or otherwhere. I pick it up in 
the morning, and immediately cover it with loam or some other material that takes up 
the moisture, so that it will not escape into the atmosphere. I wish to know which is 
the best mode of using it. Shall I haul it out in the fall, and plow it under; or heap it 
up till spring, and then plow under? A SupscripeEr. 


In the fermentation of dung, there is given off water, carbonic acid, and carbonate of ammonia. 
The loss of water, of course, is of no consequence, and if the manure is used for wheat or corn, the 
carbonic acid is of little value. But the carbonate of ammonia is the grand fertilizer for all oar cereal 
grain crops, and it is particularly needed on all wheat farms. If this is retained in the manure, the 
more it is fermented the better, as there is then less bulk to cart, spread, and plow under, and the 
mineral elements are probably rendered in a better state for assimilation by the process of decompo- 
sition. To retain the ammonia is the great difficulty ; for as it is much lighter than atmospheric air, it 
is very prone to take to itself wings and fly away, leaving the manure a comparatively worthless mass. 
The heap should never be suffered to get hotter than blood heat; and then if it iscovered with loam 
or other absorbent substance, and is not drenched with rains and the rain water from the bulldings, 
most of the ammonia, and soluble phosphates, and alkalies will be retained, which will act quick, and 


would therefore be most beneficial if applied to spring crops. ( 
PA: 
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feeding sheep, so as to fatten them readily? Some six weeks ago, I shut up some, and 
fed them with shelled comp, ground corn, and good hay, as much as they would eat ; 


| _ Srart Feepine Sxeep.—Will you inform your readers what is the best mode of stall] 
| 
| 

| and I believe they grow poorer every day. A youne Farmer.—NVapoleon, Mich. | 


| Nothing is so good to fatten sheep as oileake or peas and beans and good clover hay. A good sheep, 
weighing about 150 lbs. will eat about 3 Ibs, of clover, and 1 1b. of oileake per day, and increase about 
2} lbs. per week. A few roots, either of ruta baga or mangel wurzel, are of great benefit. Corn js 
not so good to fat sheep as oats or barley. But oileake and peas are best, not only because they 
fatten quickest, but leave much the most valuable manure. See the article on Peas in this number, 





ope 


ask how many pounds of potash will it take to dissolve one bushel of bones, that they 
may be mixed with other substances and applied to root crops in the hill? or can it be 
done by strong lye? or what is the best and cheapest way to apply bones to the soil ? 
We have no bone mill in these parts. Lorr Parsons.—South Amherst, Ohio. 


| 
| 
To Dissotve Bores.—As you give subscribers the liberty to ask questions, I wish to | 
| 








Make a strong lye, as in soap making; then boil bones in it till they fall to a powder—the lye 
|} consuming the gelatin. We cannot give the exact relation that a pound of potash bears to a pound of 
| bones. This is one of the many things that an experimental farm would teach; but we are nearly 
discouraged in trying to get such an institution started in the United States. Anything designed to 
increase our knowledge of rural economy, in a common sense practical way, is successfully opposed. 
ee 

SuperpnospHate OF Lime anp Mancet Wourzet—Can you inform me if the Shaker 
seed marked “ Mangel Wurzel or Sugar Beet,” is the kind you recommend in the March 
number? Where can the superphdsphate of lime, of good quality, be obtained ; and 
what is the price? Srtas H. Meacnam.—Richland, NV. Y. 


The sugar beet and mangel wurzel are different roots, and seed of either can be obtained from any 
respectable seedsman. The superphosphate of lime is being manufactured by the New Jersey Zine 
Company, and is for sale in New York City at 24 cts. per lb. We think superphosphate of lime is an 
excellent manure for root crops, and were in hopes it could have been manufactured at a price sufli- 
ciently low for its profitable use asa manure. It can be purchased in England for $35 per ton, and an 
article manufactured from Coprolites, or a mineral phosphate of lime, is sold for $24 per ton of 2240 Ibs, 


; 1 
| 














Treatment oF Sanpy Sorts.—Having much confidence in the correctness of your 
opinion upon agricultural matters, I write to you for advice in regard to the treatment 
of a sandy soil, which, at a depth varying from five to eight inches, is underlaid with a | 
mixture of sand and iron, usually hard, but sometimes in a pulverized state. This sub- | 





soil is sometimes of a very dark color, and sometimes of a reddish hue. Shall I turn 

this subsoil to the surface, loosen it with a subsoil plow, or let it be as it is? Would it | 
pay to apply lime at fifty cents per bushel? This land, if treated with twenty-five or | 
thirty loads of compost, two-thirds swamp muck and the rest stable manure, would | 
yield from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels of corn. H.— Valley Farm, N. H. | 


A very little of the subsoil may be brought to the surface and incorporated with the sandy sur‘ace 
soil. It will hardly pay to give fifty cents a bushel for lime to apply to land; but a little may be 
mixed with swamp muck to sweeten it before manure is added to it in forming compost heaps, Ashes | 
may also be used to correct the sourness of muck, or other vegetable matter. | 

—_- — + @ eo —___—__ | 

Sweet Porators.—I made an attempt, -last summer, and succeeded in raising a | 
reasonably good crop of sweet potatoes, but failed entirely in keeping them through the | 
winter. I packed them in dry wheat chaff, and put them where they did not freeze. I | 
examined them about.the 16th of December, and found them all rotten. If you can let | 
me know, through your paper, or otherwise, how to keep them, you would oblige me, | 


and perhaps others. A. H. Attesacu.—New Bethlehem, Pa. i r 
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Writer Bariey.—I saw in a late number of the Farmer, the subject of raising barley introduced, 
and I believe the kind spoken of to be the spring variety. I have now growing over forty acres of 
the winter variety, which looks well. In the fall of 1850 I procured three and a half bushels of seed 
| from Ohio, which I sowed on two acres of land, and the yield was 140 bushels, or 70 bushels per acre, 


| 
| Condensed Carrespondence. 
| 


of a very superior article, weighing 52 lbs, per bushel, sealed measure. I have sown nearly ninety 
bushels, or about two bushels per acre, and the balance sold readily for one dollar per bushel. I 
hope to exhibit a sample at your State Fair this year. B. S.—LZogansport, Ind. 





ee 


| 
| Gruss on Meron Vives.—Year before last I was greatly annoyed by a grub that for several wecks 





made a deadly onset upon my melon vines; and after resorting to almost every stratagem that I could 

hear of to keep them away and preserve my vines, I finally resolved upon an extreme course, as I 
| thought. So I went to a kettle where soap had been recently made; the kettle not being covered, 
| rain water had fallen in it, and the stench arising from it was very offensive. The sediment was 
| composed of bone dust, the bones having been boiled in lye till they were reduced very fine. After 
saturating the hills thoroughly with this sediment several times, I was not annoyed by the worms 
| after. But that was not all the good resulting from it, for it acted like a charm on the vines, and it 
was never my fortune to raise such a fine crop of melons before from such a small number of vines. 


J. D. C.—Locke, N. Y. 


RECIPE FoR curninG Sores.—Take two and a half drams of blue vitriol, four drams of alum, and six 
drams of loaf sugar; or, we will say, blue vitriol the size of a walnut, alum a size larger, and sugar 
the size of a hen’s egg. Pulverize, and turn into a glass bottle. Add one pint of good vinegar, and 
one table-spoonful of honey. Cork, and shake the mixture three or four times a day; and when 
dissolved, it is fit for use. 

This wash will remove film from horses’ eyes; will cure king’s evi] and most kinds of fever sores ; 
will destroy proud flesh, and cause the sore to heal. It is great for hoof-rot in sheep, and may be 
applied to any sore with safety. The sore should be kept clean, and washed twice a,day with the 
mixture, till completely healed. For the eyes it may be diluted with soft water one-half, but should 
in all cases be used as strong as the patient can bear. For hoof-rot in sheep, add as much gunpowder 
as vitriol; pare away all the affected part of the hoof, wash freely every few days, turn the sheep 


into a fresh pasture, and you have acure. R. R.—Center Lisle, N. Y. 
———-e-—____ 


Potato Cutrurr.—If convenient, break the sed in the fall; if not, as early in the spring as possible. 
Spread a good coat of old manure, and plow it in; let the turf lie fifteen or twenty days; if rough, 
roll and cultivate it well; and plant as early as the weather will permit. I always cut my potatoes, 
Have planted them in drills and in hills—three or four setts in a hill. As soon as four leaves are 
seen, I always go through them with a cultivator, and stir the earth at every sett. When six inches 
high, I go over them in the same way; and again when one foot high. I go through them twice 
in each row with a plow. I give them a good, but a flat bill. In July my potatoes are fit to dig. 
I plow the soil in narrow lands, not more than three rows on a land, with a good furrow between 
kept well hoed out. I have raised potatoes in this place for nineteen years, and have never had the 
rot or bugs injure them. This I think is because I plant so early—generally in March. I think that 
potatoes are struck with the disease by an east wind; I have found that where they were planted on 
the west or south side of a hill, they were not injured. N. L. C_—G@eneva, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 

— 69.6 

Vinersta Lanp.—Three years ago I purchased a farm here of 300 acres for $3 per acre. The 
improvements on it consisted of a comfortable frame dwelling houce and out houses, More than half 
the land was in woods of heavy growth of timber. Only three small fields had ever been cultivated 
to any extent, and there were two fields that had been cultivated for one or two years only; and yet 
this land had been in market five or six years, at $2.50 per acre. The owner asked me $3, and I 
did not hesitate a moment to give it. Last summer several thousand acres of unimproved lands, 
entirely in the woods, were sold to citizens of the county, old men, bred and born here, at from 10 

N cents to $2 per acre. Some of my neighbors who have comfortable homes, good tracts of land well ( r 
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inclosed, with a good proportion of river and creek bottoms, and orchards of fine fruit, &c., around 
them, are starting to the southwest to look for richer land! Any one of these tracts “I guess” could 
be bought for from $6 to $8 per acre. If they were mine, I would not take double what they ask, 
and what they will be obliged to take, if they “move” as they expect. 

I am thus particu: to mention these facts, because I observe there is an increased interest to know 
more about Virginia and Virginia land, and because I wish to see men of enterprize, intelligence, and 
industry, settling in the “Old Commonwealth.” I have no other interest to advance by it, except 
the cause of agriculture, and a hope of one day seeing my children in the midst of a refined, civilized, 
and enlightened community. G. A. Watxur.—Mt. Airy, Pittsylvania Co., Va. 
ini 








Wire Beans.—You have often requested your subscribers to communicate to the Farmer their 
experience in raising different kinds of crops. I have seen no notice on the culture of the white 
bean, and as some farmers are turning their attention to this crop, it may be of advantage to some 
to know how I manage. I do this work the last week in May. I prepare my ground by plowing 
and dragging smooth; I mark it out in shallow furrows, about two and a half feet apart, with a corn 
plow; I then drop the beans two or three inches apart in this furrow. I use a drag that is wide 
enough to cover two rows at atime. In this way, with two hands, I can plant four acres in a day. 
I find this a better way than to plant in hills) When the beans are about three or four inches high, 
I go through them with the cultivator; weed, and hoe them well. When about ten inches high, I 
use the corn plow, turning the soil against the vines to hold them up. This time I use no hoe. By 
this process, and with a sprinkling of plaster when I hoe them, I raise from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels per acre. The past season I had four acres, from which I measured up ninety-one bushels. 
When I gather and thresh them, I save the vines to feed to my cattle. I have kept seven head this 
winter, and have fed but little else. Z'hey are all in good order. J. B. Hant.—Candor Center, N. Y. 

cndieuieiliiesacamaie 

Hevers. — Much has been written about hedges in my time, by theorists; but one grain of experi- 
ence with me is worth a pound of theory. Of all plants for hedging, and I have tried seven or eight 
varieties, I find the English Hawthorn the best. Privet is only fit for an ornamental hedge, and so 
with Box; Buckthorn too slow forming an effectual barrier ; Hazel too tempting to boys; Holly too 
slow; the Rose too weak; and the Osage Orange too tender and weak for our northern latitude. 
The Hawthorn is hardy, and after two years’ growth can support any snow that may happen to lodge 
on it. It is a rapid grower; adapted to most soils, but thrives best on a clay bottom. I have them 
three years old, an inch in diameter and ten feet high. I have them, too, on high and low land, on 
stiff clay, on bog, on sand, and on good loamy land; and can see but little difference. 

A thorn hedge may be planted any time from the middle of October to middle of May, (provided 
the ground is free of frost,) in clean ground free from weeds. The land should be properly graded, 
and where it is low or wet, should be raised, as thé thorn is not a water plant; but at the same 
it does not require a ditch, as in Europe. The plants should be set perfectly upright to make a good 
hedge, and require, under the best management, to be protected from cattle, &c., for three or four 
years; though I have one hedge only three years old that is fit to throw open the coming summer. 
I cut down either at the time of planting or one year therefrom, after which I only side trim, allow- 
ing the lowest lateral branches to extend eighteen inches from the stock, gradually narrowing to the 
top. This makes a stiff, close fence, that will obstruct any unruly animals. 

Much has been said against the Hawthorn as a hedge plant. The reason is, that those who cavil 
on the point are those who have barely a theoretical knowledge of its habits, The Thorn is liable to 
all or most of the diseases of the apple tree, and no other. Where one thrives, there will the other 
thrive; and no fence is better calculated to prevent depredations on fruit trees. The Apple and 
Peach are subject to diseases; but should they be shunned on that account? That the Thorn may do 
better in some locations than in others, I do not Geny; but of this I am certain, that I have seen no 
plant more congenial for hedges in Onondaga county, than the Hawthorn. M.—Onondaga, N. Y. 








Farming nv Epear County, Itimom.—If you will look at tae map of Illinois, you will see that 
Edgar county lies on the eastern line of the State, about midway between the northern and southern 
boundaries. Paris is within ten miles of the State line, and eighteen of the Great Wabash river; 
consequently we have no nearer market than Terre Haute, Ind., twenty miles from Paris 

Our principal products are corn, oats, and wheat. Corn averages about sixty bushels per acre, and 
) is worth 15 to 18 cents per bushel at home. There are but few sales, and it is mostly fed to hogs, 
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cattle, and horses, Oats are a good crop, averaging forty-five bushels per acre, and are worth in 
Paris 124 cents per bushel. There is little demand for them. Wheat is a very uncertain crop, on 
account of freezing out; but last year we had a fine crop in this county. It sells at home for 40 to 
to 45 cents, and in Terre Haute, Ind., 50 to 55 cents per bushel. Prospects tolerably good for the 
coming crop. Wheat sown on clover sod, oat stubble, or prairie sod, is more certain to hit than on 
any other ground in this prairie country. The Mediterranian wheat does not stand the winter so 
well, and is more liable to rust than the smooth wheat, which yielded last year twenty bushels per 
acre. There is difference of opinion respecting the best quantity of seed to sow—about six pecks is 
perhaps the average. I think this is not sufficient, and sow one and half bushela Corn is our staple 
produce, having a greater demand for it than for oats, on account of feeding out to cattle and hogs 
Farmers seldom raise more wheat than they require to make bread for their own family, and oats for 
feeding calves and sheep. The farmer that has 200 bushels of wheat, is looked upon asa great wheat 
grower. As to stock, the mule, hog, and steer, is about all that is raised here. A mule two years 
old is worth from $60 to $65; a steer four years old, $18 to $20; and hogs are now worth 34 cents 
per 1b., grosa, and sold here last winter, fatted, at $4.25 per hundred. Potatoes sufficient for the 
family’s own consumption only are raised, though we have never had the potato rot in these parts, 
But little rye or barley is grown, no flax or hemp, and but little buckwheat, the farmers thinking it 
hurts the ground. For threshing wheat, we pay $5 per hundred bushels; and for oata, $3. All cash 
for pay. D. J. Coxnery.—Paris, Jil. 
———_- © eo _—_—_ 

Lanes anp Swati Porators ror Seep.—In some former numbers of the Farmer I have observed a 
difference of opinion in reference to the selection of potatoes for seed, some conténding for large whole 
potatoes, some for large ones cut, and others that small ones are equally as good, if not better. Now, 
my own views have been, and still are, that like produces like; or, that every thing in nature brings 
forth after its kind; and not only after its kind, but also, as a general principle, after its quality: and 
in order to improve either animal or vegetable, we must propagate from the best specimens to Le 
obtained, potatoes not excepted. This I think is a correct theory, agreeing with my experience, and 
corrcborated by the following experiments: 

A few years since, I tried an experiment with large and small potatoes for seed. The result was 
nine bushels from the small seed and twelve from the large, all other things being equal. Sulse- 
quently I tried the relative value of large and small potatoes for seed, in connection with an experi- 
ment with and without plaster. I selected four rows through the field, which I planted and harvested 
in the following order: No. 1. Large whole potatoes, plastered; harvested seven bushels. No. 2. 
Large whole potatoes, not plastered ; harvested four bushels and twenty-eight quarts. No. 3. Small 
seed, plastered ; harvested five bushels) No. 4. Small seed, not plastered; harvested three bushels 
and twenty quarts, This, as far as my observation extends, is about the average benefit of both seed 
and plaster. Danie. Lorr.—Lottsville, Pa. 


I believe it has long been a mooted point among practical farmers, whether large or small potatoes 
are better for planting. Circumstances, it is true, may favor the one or the other position, according 
io the experience of different men. The simple theory, respecting the matter, I have never seen 
advanced by any writer upon the subject. The error in the reasoning lies, I think, in the assumption 
that the potato itself is the seed. If this were true, we might indeed think the potato a single excep- 
tion to the universal law that “like begets like.” But the potato is not a seed, and therefore not an 
exception. It is simply a root, propagated —not by reproduction, but by continuation ; and the only 
advantage which I can conceive the large has over the small potato, is in the nutriment its greater 
bulk would supply to the germ. If this reason is satisfactory, we hope small potatoes may hereafter 
be regarded as of some value, and at least be preserved for planting in times of great scarcity. Our 
farmers in this quarter may be signally benefitted by practicing upon the above hint, until our potato 
harvests shall be more propitious. J. A. Preston.—Hartland, Wis. 

-*@e 

Comrosr Manxure.—I have about thirty acres of peat, or vegetable mold, on my farm. About five 
years ago I took six loads of it, mixed it with leached ashes and plaster, let it lay a year and turned it 
once. I applied it to grass land in very low condition. The result was, I have taken eight crops of hay 
in four years, and three times as much to each crop as the year previous to its application. I have 
used the compost in the hill with broom corn, by the side of barnyfrd manure, and the same quantity 
of ashes and plaster in each. That dressed with the compost was about a week forward of the other 
) when the brush came out, and the seed was worth double. Hiram Roor.—Deerfield, Mass. ( 
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CHINESE HOGS. 


Tuts breed of swine has long been known in Europe and America, and has done much ! | 
to improve our native breeds. The celebrated Berkshire hog owes some of his best |! 
points to an intermixture with the Chinese; and it is easy to trace the distinguishing | | 
characteristics of the Chinese in all our best breeds of swine. There are some seven || 
varieties, or at least several kinds of hogs that are called “Chinese,” produced by differ- | 
ent climates, habits, &e. The kind most generally kept in Great Britain is a small, 
black, short legged, quiet looking animal, with fine, small, stand up:ears ; short snout; | 
thin skin; and a round, compact, fine muscled body, with scarcely any bones, and very | 
little hair. They are much prized on account of early maturity, the rapidity with 
which they lay on fat, and the small amount of offal and bones. They make first rate 
“ porkers,” but are rather too small to be much valued as “ bacon” makers. But crossed | 
with some of the larger breeds, such as the Yorkshire, a breed is obtained second to | 
none. At the last New York State Fair, J. Deariexp, Esq., the President, exhibited || 
for show only, two fine specimens of this breed, a cut of which is here given. They are 
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CHINESE HOGS. 


exceedingly prolific ; one of these here delineated was suckling thirteen at the time of 
the Fair. It is amazing with what rapidity the little fellows grow, if well kept ina 
clean warm sty. We saw some at the Smithfield Cattle Show, that were apparently || 
nothing but balls of fat, with scarcely legs, eyes, or mouth visible. It is generally || 
admitted there, that this breed will lay on more fat from a given amount of food, than any || 
other; and we think it will be greatly beneficial in improving our present race of swine. | | 

We intend giving our views on the best means of fatting hogs, in a future number. | 
During the summer they should be allowed to run in a clover field, and have access to | 
plenty of water. They should also be fed regularly with the whey, butter-milk, and || 
other wash from the house, three times a day. They ought to have plenty of food, and || 
be half fat when put up on corn in the fall. || 

Mr. Lovesoy, of Canaan, N. Y., informs us that he killed a hog the last winter, only 
nine months old, that weighed 411 Ibs. when dressed. We do not know what breed it 
was, but think if the Chinese hog can lay on fat much quicker than this, or at the rate 
of 114 Ibs. per week, it is all that we have asserted. (t 
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Wricur’s Premrom Horsz-Hor.—The above engraving represent’s Wright’s Horse- 
TIoe, to which was awarded a premium at the last State Fair. We think this will be 


found a valuable implement, as we have used 
one somewhat similar, though apparently a 
poorer implement, with the operation of 
which we were much pleased. The inventor 
says it “is so arranged that it can be used 
between rows of any width from two to four 
fect apart, and can also be governed as to 
the depth by raising or depressing -the wings 
or hoes. The earth can be removed from 
the crop when small, or hilled up in its more 
forward state. In other words, the operator 
can perform all that is necessary to insure a 
a good crop of corn, potatoes, &c., without 
the aid of hand-hoeing, provided the direc-, 
tions accompanying each machine are fol- 
lowed.” For further information, see adver- 
tisement in last number. 





Mommy Wueat.— We give an exact draw- 
ing of a head of Mummy Wheat, furnished 
us by a gentleman whose name we regret 
that we can not state, from the circumstance 
that his letter was mislaid by the artist. 
Some samples of this variety send out several 
short heads, being probably the same “corn” 
referred to in the Bible as “seven eared.” 
This grain is cultivated to some extent in 
the territory of Utah, from seed recently 
brought from Egypt. We have seen speci- 
mens from Utah, that had five ears or heads 
growing from one stem. No satisfactory 
evidence has come to our knowledge, of any 
peculiar value in Mummy wheat. As a 
curiosity, it is worth cultivating. 





MUMMY WHEAT. ( 
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Horticultural Department. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 





Tuose who are in the habit of perusing the agricultural and horticultural journals, must 
have observed that every year, and indeed every month, the subject of preparing and 
applying fertilizers of the soil, assumes more and more importance. In all the older 
States the primitive fertility of the soil is becoming exhausted, and people are finding 
out in the declining produce of their fields and gardens, that they must either apply 
manures or move further back. Twelve years ago, in the city of Rochester, manure — 
good stable manure — could be had in abundance for nothing. Thousands of loads were 
annually emptied into the river. Now it commands twenty-five cents a two-horse 
wagon load, at least; and that in a fresh, rough state, as it comes from the stable floor. 
Every year it grows dearer and scarcer, although the land has not increased, while the 
quantity of manure produced annually has more than quadrupled. 

This shows the growing importance of manure here; and it is so in other places. 
Patent manure and poudrette companies, and searches after fertilizers in the bowels of 
the earth, are all so many proofs that we are no longer ignorant of the value of manures; 
and proofs, too, that a better system of culture is rapidly gaining ground. It is a fact 
that every man who cultivates a field, an orchard, or a garden, should remember well, 
that to be successful, he must understand the making as well as the application of 
fertilizers. Without it he can not produce a remunerating crop on his farm, nor fine 
fruits or flowers in his garden. Our object at this time is not to discuss the subject in a 
general way, but to point out now, at the commencement of the growing season, a mode 
of fertilizing more particularly applicable to the garden, although in other countries 
practiced extensively on farms, as will presently be seen. 

It is well known that manure, before it is in a proper condition to be taken up by the 
roots of plants, must be in a state of solution. When solid barn-yard manure is applied, 
it remains ineffective until the moisture of the ground and rains dissolve it. But in this 
country we often have dry summers, during which manures often remain solid during 
the whole season of growth, and turn up in the autumn almost as fresh as when turned 
in; the plants, meantime, starved. In such aclimate, it is evident that old, well decayed 
manure, will be the most effectual ; and if in a liquid state, better still, in all cases where 
we wish a rapid and luxuriant growth, as is the case with most garden vegetables and 
other annual plants. It supplies the place of both rain and manure —essentials of good 
growth. The liquid manure tank will become an indispensable adjunct to every Amer- 
ican garden. The subject is attracting great attention even in the rainy climate of Eng- 
land, and we extract the following from a late number of the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
offering some important suggestions in regard to the proper mode, and proper periods 
in growth, of applying it to the best advantage: 


“The great importance of the Liquid Manure question, and the numerous inquiries made of us as 
to the application of this fluid, lead ug once more to resume the subject, restricting ourselves on the 
present occasion to a single point, namely, the period in the growth of a plant when it may be most 
advantageously —— or should be altogether withheld. . 

“In order to understand this part of the question, it must be borne in mind—1, that liguid manure 
ts an agent ready for immediate use, its main value depending upon that quality ; 2, that its effect is 
to produce exuberant growth ; and 3, that it will continue to do so as long as the temperature and light 
required for its action are sufficient. These three propositions, rightly understood, point to the true 
principles of applying it; and, if they are kept in view, no mistakes can well be made. They render 
it evident that the period in the growth of a plant, at which it should be applied, depends entirely 
upon the nature of the plant, and the object to be gained. 

“If, for example, wood and Jeaves are all that the cultivator desires to obtain, it will be evident 
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that liquid manure may be used freely from the time when buds first break, until it is necessary that 
the process of ripening the wood shall begin. Wood can not ripen so long as it is growing; wood 
will continue to grow as long as leaves form, and its rate of growth will be in direct proportion to 
their rate of development: therefore, in order to ripen wood, growth must be arrested. But the 
growth of wood will not be arrested so long as liquid manure continues to be applied, except in the 
presence of a temperature low enough to injure or destroy it. Hence it is obvious that liquid manure 
|| must be withheld from plants grown for their wood and leaves, at the latest, by the time when two- 

thirds of the season shall have elapsed. To administer it in such cases towards the end of the year, 
would be to produce upon it an effect similar to that caused by a warm wet autumn, when even 
hardy trees are damaged by the earliest frost. 

“In the case of flowers, it is to be remembered that the more leaves a plant forms, the fewer blos- 
soms in that season ; although perhaps the more in a succeeding season, provided exuberance is then 
arrested. The application of liquid manure is therefore unfavorable to the immediate production of 
flowers. It is further to be remarked, that even although flowers shall have arrived at a rudimentary 
state at a time when this fluid is applied, and that therefore their number can not be diminished, yet 
that the effect of exuberance is notoriously to cause deformity; petals become distorted, the colored 
parts become green, and leaves take the place of the floral organs, as we so often see with roses grown 
with strong, rank manure. In improving the quality of flowers, liquid manure is therefore a danger- 
ous ingredient ; nevertheless ita action is most important, if it is rightly given. The true period of 
applying it, with a view to heighten the beauty of flowers, is undoubtedly when their buds are large 
enough to show that the elementary organization is completed, and therefore beyond the reach of 
derangement. If the floral apparatus has once taken upon itself the natural condition, no exuberance 
will afterwards affect it; the parts which are small will simply grow larger and — brighter 
colors; for those changes in flowers which cause monstrous development, appear to take effect only 
when the organs are in a nascent state—at the very moment of their birth. Hence it is clear, thai 
in order to affect flowers advantageously by liquid manure, it should be given to plants at the time 
when the flower bud is formed and just about to swell more rapidly. 

“With fruit it is different; the period of application should in be when the fruit, not the 
flowers, are beginning to swell. Nothing is gained by influencing the size or color of the flower of a 
fruit tree; what we want is to increase the size or the abundance of the fruit. If liquid manure is 
applied to a plant when the flowers are growing, the vigor which it communicates to them must also 
be communicated to the leaves; but when leaves are growing unusually fast, there is sometimes a 
danger that they may rob the branches of the sap required for the nutrition of the fruit ; and if that 
happens, the latter falls off. Here, then, is a source of danger which must not be lost sight of. No 
doubt, the proper time for using liquid manure is when the fruit is beginning to swell, and hes 
acquired, by means of its own green surface, a power of suction capable of opposing that of the leaves. 
At that time liquid manure may be applied freely, and continued, from time to time, as long as the 
fruit is growing. But, at the first sign of ripening, or even earlier, it should be wholly withheld. 
The ripening process consists in certain changes which the constituents of the fruit and surrounding 
leaves undergo; it is a new elaboration, which can only be interfered with by the continual intro- 
duction of crude matters, such as liquid manure will supply. We all know that when ripening has 
once begun, even water spoils the quality of fruit, although it augments the size; as is sufficiently 
shown by the strawberries sueneeel for the London market, by — irrigation. Great additional 
size is obtained, but it is at the expense of flavor; and any injury which mere water may produce, 
will certainly not be diminished by water holding ammoniacal and saline substances in solution. 

“ Root crops stand in a different position to any of the foregoing. They are most analogous to the 
first of the above cases; for their roots may be compared to wood, of which they are equivalents. 
But there is this important difference, that whereas the quantity of wood is in direct proportion to 
the quantity of leaves, the reverse is the case with root crops. The turnip that throws up an enor- 
mous tuft of leaves, has a very small bulb; and so of the carrot. In these plants the root is formed 
by the leaves; but only when they themselves cease growing vigorously. e true object is to obtain 
plenty of foliage early enough to afford time for the after formation of the root. This.is what _ 
pens under ordinary circumstances. The leaves grow rapidly during the warm weather of early 
autumn ; but when the temperature falls, their own development is languid, and all their energy 1s 
expended in augmenting the mass below them. We entertain little doubt that by the constant appli- 
cation of liquid manure, a turnip might be absolutely prevented from forming more root than a 
cabbage. In root crops, what is wanted is an abundant supply of liquid manure when the leaves are 
forming, so as to secure early a large and vigorous foliage; after which no liquid manure whatever 
ought to be applied. This is quite consistent with the evidence collected by Mr. Dupiey Forresqur, 
and published in the Minutes of the Board of Health, to which we have 80 often of late had occasion 
to refer. Speaking of Mr. Kenvepy’s farm in Ayrshire, this gentleman says: ‘Of the turnips, one lot 
of Swedes dressed with 10 tons of solid farm manure, and about 2000 gallons of the liquid, having six 
bushels of dissolved bones along with it, was ready for hoeing ten or twelve days earlier than another 
lot dressed with double the amount of solid manure without the liquid application, and were fully 
equal to those in a neighbor's field which had received 80 loads of farm-yard dung, together with 3 
ewt. of guano and 16 bushels of bones per acre. The yield was estimated at 40 tons the Scotch acre, 
and their great luxuriance seemed to me to justify the expectation. From one field of White Globe 
turnips, sown later, and manured solely with liquid, from 40 to 50 tons to the Scotch acre were 
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| | expected. A field of carrots reated in the same manner as the Swedes, to which a second application 
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of liquid was given just before thinning, promises from 26 to 25 tons the acre.’ I ter 
“Such we believe to be the principles that should regulate the periods of growth at which liquid a 
manure vught to be given to plants, Those principles are founded upon what appear to be the | 44 
natural requirements of vegetation—are consistent with all at present known of the subject ; and in 


seem to account satisfactorily for many of the failures that are said to have attended the application i} fut 
of this agent. Let us add, however, that they are fair subjects of discussion, and will be all the better 
understood if subjected to rational criticism. We should therefore be happy to receive the opinions 
of any correspondents whose experience enables them to coincide with, or to differ from us, in this 
most important matter. 








| 
} } 
| 7 | Ww 
| Dwarr Appte Trees.—The dwarf apple tree is now very generally taking the place of ' | fro 
|| the standard, in all tasteful, well managed fruit gardens. A standard apple, covering 30 \| gle 
{| feet square in a garden, is nothing short of an absurdity ; while nothing can be imagined | to 
| more interesting than the pretty dwarf bushes planted along the borders of a walk, at four i] of 
|| or five feet distance. In our treatise, “The Fruit Garden,” we have pointed out several I 
eligible forms for these trees, and the modes of producing them; and || al 
would now suggest to the tasteful amateur, the vase or goblet form, as \| dis 
| represented in the annexed cut. We have .given in the “ Fruit Gar- } gor 
den,” pages 233, 234, a detail of this mode of training the peach; and || | | * 
the same principles will apply to the apple: but the latter is much 1! bes 
| more easily managed, on account of its less vigorous growth. The |} wi 
| proceeding is, to commence the head with three or four leading tranches. | wk 
| These are kept open in the middle by,means of a hoop, and summer 1] no 
pinching is applied to prevent the growth of shoots inside or out. The |; It 
leading shoots are annually shortened, to produce a sufficient supply of | be 





fruit spurs or branches on'their lower parts, and to obtain secondary branches, to fill up | 71 
| : 


the spaces that widen as the growth proceeds upward. If summer pinching be not | 
are 























properly applied, there will be a difficulty in having a great deal of wood to cut away at | Te 
the spring pruning, and consequently a continual production of wood without fruit. | te 
7" 

etka | ani 

MEMORANDA OF THE Season.—Our unusual severe winter cast its cold and gloomy - 
shadow over the whole of March and a considerable portion of April, greatly retarding | | = 
the ordinary labors of the garden and orchard. Now, on the 17th of April, people here | pe 
just begin ® move in the matters of tree planting and gardening, and everything wears | the 
the appearance of March. But we must not complain; for everything looks and prom- lin 
ises well. Winter has not been more than usually injurious to vegetation; and we 
think less so, on the whole, than its predecessor, which was remarkably mild. The 1 
ground thawed about the 15th of March ; we had then a few fine days, and commenced | it 
raising trees in the nursery; but on the 20th it froze hard again, and remained so for a co 
week or ten days. It again thawed, and on the 5th of April we had snow to the depth 
of six inches. This disappeared rapidly, and we have since had open but cold, showery 
weather. For a week past it has been rather ‘pleasant; lawns are assuming somewhat 
of a spring verdure ; crocuses are finely in bloom in the garden ; buds are swelling fast ; | for 
and multitudes of laborers, worn out by almost six months’ absence of employment, are | Tr 
enjoying the privilege to labor. Never have we seen so many men actually desperate C. 
in search of work; it is almost impossible to refuse them. The business of planting P. 
trees and improving gardens goes forward in all parts of the country with increased zeal ; 
on all sides we have the most abundant evidences of it. 

The publishers of this journal, with a view to promote the taste for floriculture, offered ye 
to those of the wives or daughters of subscribers who would apply for them, a package 4. 
of flower seeds ; and we believe over 5,000 applications have been made. Hundreds of NE 

\ these applications are charming little essays on flowers, and would, if printed and bound | w Jo 
" 
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| together, make an interesting volume —one that would show that the wives and daugh- 

ters of American farmers are behind none others in their appreciation of the beautiful in 

|| nature, and moreover possess a degree of intelligence surpassing that of the same class 

| in any other country. These letters have surprized us, and give us great hopes for the 
|| future of American horticulture. 


FRUIT CULTURE IN INDIANA. 


We take the following pomological items from a fjendiy and familiar letter received 
from a correspondent at Versailles, Indiana. The experience of observing, practical men, 
gleaned in this way, is valuable; and we beg our friends in other quarters, who desire 
to promote the interests of pomology, to favor us in the same way. We omit the name 
of our correspondent, as the letter appears not to be intended for the public. 


I have been trying for some years to establish an orchard of first rate fruit, but find it a more diffi- 
|| cult task than I had expected. I consulted the works of Kenrick and Downine, and have been much 
disappointed in many of the varieties recommended by them. For example: Prince's Harvest is a 
| good apple, but so unproductive as to render the trees mere cumberers of the ground. Red Astrachan 
| has nothing to recommend it but good looks. The same may be said of the Swmmer Queen. Summer 
|| Pearmain of Cox is a good apple, but with me as yet has proved a shy bearer. Porter is a good 
|| bearer on young trees, but has too much acid. We have an apple here ripening at the same time 
|| with the Porter, which is far better; we call it the Wine apple. It is red, and first rate in every 
| way. Does your Pomme Royal, or Dyer, ripen in advance of the Porter? (1) If it does, I would 
like to get some grafts. The best early apple which I have tested, is the Carolina June. (2) I have 
not seen it noticed in the eastern catalogues, nor do I think it has ever been exhibited at Cincinnati.~ 

It is a red apple, conical in form, very handsome, a great and constant bearer, and comes into bearing 
very early. It ripens nearly at the same time as Prince’s Harvest. I sent some grafts of this to your- 
self and partner, by mail, a few wiaters since, and hope you will soon test its merits in your locality. 

I believe. you were from home at the time. 

I have tested many varieties of winter apples, and find but few which I consider first rate. These 

are— Golden Russet, Prior's Red, White Bellflower, Newtown Pippin, and Rawles Janet, or Genneting. 
| Iam planting Norton’s Melon and Northern Spy, but have never seen the fruit of either variety. I 
| hope to prove the Spy in a year or two. 
The best pears which I have tested are Julienne, Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, Seckel, Washington, 
| and White Doyenne. ‘This last is the best of all. I have never seen what I would call a good winter 
= The Passe Colmar is the best; but it has a great fault—namely, dropping most of its fruit 
efore gathering time. Have you ever seen the Lawrence; and if so, what do you think of it? 

, My orchard stands on high ground; surface rolling ; subsoil stiff yellow clay, retentive of moisture, 
| and based on blue limestone. Will such a state of things suit the Northern Spy? (3) It does not suit 
| the Baldwin; it takes dry rot in specks; but I have raised it sound and fi 
| lime and ashes. 


ne, after manuring with 


(1) It begins to ripen earlier, but continues nearly ’as long in use. 
| (2) We have seen specitaens of this variety grown at Kalamazoo, Mich., and believe 
it valuable, especially for the west. It resembles the Summer Queen—a little more 

conical, and deeper red. 

(3) We cannot answer this, as we do not remember to have seen it grown on such soil. 

an 

Horricurtvrat Socrety or Prrrspurc.—The following gentlemen are elected officers of this Society 
| for the ensuing year: Joun Cutsxett, President; Jonn Murpocs, Jr., Vice President; A. Hersrercer, 
| Treasurer; Henry Woops, Secretary; A. Campsext, A. B. McQuewax, James Winpxor, Joun Lowen, 
C. L. Gornrine, Cuas. Locxuant, T. J. Bienam, James Murpoos, James McKay, W. H. Wititams, W. 
P. Marsnatt, and 8. N. Wicxersnam, Executive Ceommittee. 
. 

Horticutturat Socrety oF THE VALLEY OF THE GrnesEE. —The officers of this Society for the present 
year are as follows: P. Barry, of Rochester, President. Matuew G. Warner, of Rochester; Jonny 
3. Tuomas, of Macepon; Henry P. Norton, of Brockport; R. G. Parpex, of Palmyra; and Joun Don- 
NELLAN, of Greece; Vice Presidents. Lzanpzr Wernere.t, of Rochester, Corresponding Secretary. 
h Joserpn A. Eastman, of Rochester, Recording Secretary. James H. Warts, of Rochester, Treasyger. 
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GRAPE VINE MALADY. 
BY W. B. LE COUTEULX, OF BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 

Tue disease described in the following Report, which I translate, has made its appear- 
ance upon my imported vines this year for the first time, particularly upon the Chasselas ; Ta 
but my Jsabella vines have also suffered more or less from the effects of it. All my are 
vines are planted in espaliers, and not in a hot-house, all to the south or east; and these for 
last suffered less than the first. All the new limbs have black spots, and no doubt will col 
have to be cut. bad re 
“REPoRT MADE TO THE CenTRAL AcricutturaL Soctety or Parts, France, upon THE Matapy wuica es 


| 
| 
NOW EXIsTs UPON GraPE Vines.—This 7 | upon the grape vine appeared for the first time in 
England in 1845. It was well observed and described by a gardener from Margate, Mr. Tucker. to 
| 
| 
| 


But in England, as in all countries which are cold and foggy, the vine being cultivated only in hot- pi 
housea, heated by steam, can produce but a forced grape of inferior quality ; still much valued by | 
their inhabitants, unable to procure any other. One was apt to think that this disease having taken — 
place on vines so kept in hot-houses, was but an accident from vegetation and the result of an irreg- sic 
ular culture under exceptionable conditions: but it is not so; for from the hot-house it spread to the col 
garden, and from the garden to the fields. th 
“This disease made its first appearance in the neighborhood of Paris in 1849. It was first remarked 
on the vines planted in espaliers, from which it was not long in spreading to all the surrounding o 
country. 7) 
ss te origin the disease offered nothing alarming; but in the following year it acquired a certain fio 
gravity, acting severely upon the vines of the Luxembourg and those of Versailles. I had an oppor- : 
tunity to watch its progress upon a vine in espalier, planted toward the south, in one of the gardens = 
of the Hotel of the Invalids in Paris. But this year (1851) creates more uneasiness, as the circle of br 
action of that dreadful scourge is enlarging considerably ; from which it follows that all that zone tle 
comprising the east and the west of Paris is invaded by it, and that it seems now to take its course b 
toward the south. : 
“From all reports received upon the nature of that disease, and which have been read to the m\ 
Society in former meetings, it results that at Alfort and at Charenton the vines have sadly suffered 
from the effects of it; so much so, that even the branches have been injured, and it is feared they fle 
will have to be cut near the ground. The news from Grenoble informs us that the disease made its 
appearance at La Tronche, and that it is not without some importance. Other information from of 
Fontainebleau says that the Chasselas is invaded by the same malady, and that great fears are enter- al 
tained for the crop. su 
“This new disease has been named Zodium Tuckari, from Mr. Tucker, who was the first person 
that discovered and described it. In the vineyards around Paris it is known under the name of W hite be 
disease, on account of its showing itself by a light white dust covering the leaves; and which, almost fe 
imperceptible at first, increases so ra o! that it can soon be seen with the naked eye. On touching 
it, it resists like a moss whose roots should be implanted in the parenchyma of the leaves. On smel- T 
ling it, it emite a strong smell of mushrooms. Seen with a magnifying glass, its aspect is that of a , 
new rising moss, which seems to be incrustated in the follicles of the tissues, aspiring from it all the be 
nourishing sugar. So deprived of its sap, the leaf curls up, dries, and drops. But that white dust, G 
which is no other thing than a mushroom, goes from the leaf to the young sprouts, which it dries up, - 
and then goes through the central line to the grape, filling all the interstices between the grains, pi 
shining on all sides upon the pedicles, enveloping the grain and impregnating it with its innumerable m 
microscopic radicles. ol 

“ When this malady makes its invasion before the blooming of the grape, the grains hardly formed b: 
wither and dry up. Contrarily, when it appears after the blooming, the grains, suddenly deprived 
of their sap, take a tarnished color, crack, and show the seeds in the interior, dying before maturity. I 
But when it happens (and it has been until now the greatest number of cases) that the grains reach Ja 
safely one half of their growth, they generally complete their maturity ; and one may then depend 
on gathering half a crop, but of spotted, bitter, and even unwholesome grapes, 

“Many proceedings have been employed by the gardeners around Paris, to attenuate the evil. as 
They have tried to take off the white substance —that is to say, the mushroom —from the leaves by te) 
brushing; but besides its being impracticable upon a large scale, it could not remove from the leaves J 
the parasite which had invaded them. They have also tried to wash it off with pure water; then T 
with an addition of lime or alum; but it proved ineffectual. 

“ At the Agronomique Institute of Versailles, powdered sulphur was added to water and thrown . 
on the vines with the gardener’s pump; the grapes have been washed with pure water, and then 
sulphur in powder blown upon them with a bellows: but all without success, e 

















“New experiments are now tried in all parts of France where the vine is cultivated; and it is to | 
) be hoped that a successful remedy will be found to put a stop to this dreadful disease.” 
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Ladies’ Department. 





PHLOX DRUMMONDI. 


Tur Phlox Drummondi is one of the most beautiful annual flowers; and, indeed, we 


are not certain but we should be justified in calling it the finest of all. 


for the splendor and variety of its 
colors. Flowers from the same 
seed will be found of almost every 
shade of color, from the deepest 
and most brilliant rose color, 
to the palest and most delicate 
pink. Every flower, though of the 
deepest carmine, has the under 
side of its petals of a pale blush 
color; and every petal, though of 
the palest pink, has a dark carmine 
spot at its base. Thus the variety 
of colors displayed in a bed of these 
flowers, almost exceeds description ; 
and when they are seen under a 
bright sun, and agitated by a gen- 
tle breeze, the effect is exceedingly 
briliant—we know of nothing 
more beautiful. 

So well are we pleased with this 
flower, that we have sent a paper 
of this seed with every package; 
and if our lady readers should only 
succeed in raising a bed of this 
beautiful flower, we know they will 
feel well repaid for all their labor. 

This Phlox was discovered in 
Texas, in 1835, by Drummonp, a 
botanical collector sent out by the 
Glasgow Botanical Society, who 
soon after died in Cuba, in the 
midst of his researches. This being 
one of the last plants discovered 
by Mr. Drummonp, it was named 
Phlox Drummondi, in honor of its 
Jamented discoverer. 

The seed should be sown ina 
nicely prepared bed about the first 
of May, lightly covered; and in 
July they will be in full blossom. 
They are very easily cultivated, 





It is remarkable 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI, 


requiring no other care than keeping them clear of weeds, and the ground mellow. 
Our orders for flower seeds are now all supplied, amounting to over 5000 packages, 


each package containing 14 varieties. 
h seeds, we shall be pleased to be informed of the fact. 


If from any cause applicants have not received 
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WE are indebted to Lieut. Terret, of the U.S. 
Navy, for several varieties of flower seeds from 
Palestine, which we shall endeavor to propagate. 
Mr. T. will accept our thanks. 

Sn 

Mextcan Porators.—Messrs. Rapatse & Co. pre- 
sented us with a peck of Mexican Potatoes, which 
we have no hesitation in saying is the dryest and 
best flavored potato we have eaten for many a day. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Far- 
mer, must be received as early as the 10th of the 
previous month, and be of such a character as to 
be of interest to farmers. We publish no other. 
Terms—$2.00 for every hundred words, each in- 
sertion, paid in advance. 





Inquiries and Answers. 
(W. D. O., Port Byron.) We would recom- 


mend Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Geology, Norton’s Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture, Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy, and Liebig’s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. If these works are carefully 
studied in the order named, an amount of chemical 
knowledge will be obtained that cannot fail to be 
of great benefit to you, and every tiller of the soil. 

(N. D. Oviatt, Copley, Ohio.) We think lime 
would not so increase the growth of the clover as 
to produce a full crop from half the proper num- 
ber of plants. We have never seen much good 
result from a top-dressing of lime on clover, but a 
bushel of plaster to the acre has a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect. Clover rarely takes well when sown 
with oats. 

Indian corn sown thick for fodder, cut early, 
and well cured, may be cheaper, as food for stock, 
than to “be at the expense and trouble of raising 
roots ;” but it is much more exhausting to the soil, 
though probably not so much so as if allowed to 
mature its seed; and as the whole of it 1s con- 
sumed on the farm, and may be returned to the 
field in the form of manure, there is necessarily 
but little loss of the mineral constituents of the 
soil. But there is probably a loss of nitrogen; 
while in growing roots, clover, peas, &ec., there is 
an increase of nitrogen, which is the most valuable 
element in all manuring substances, 

From the heating nature of oilcake, it is not 
advisable to feed it constantly to horses, though a 
feed once or twice a week is good. For sheep 


and cattle, it is the most valuable and nutritious 
food of all vegetable substances. 

We shall be glad to have the results of your 
experiments, 

The address of the owners of the Long Wooled 
Sheep, given in the February number, is J. 
McDonatp, Warren, Herkimer Co., N. Y.; and 
Wm. Ratusong, Springfield, Otsego Co., N. Y, 





—+ 





PLasTER ON Corn.—I wish some information on the 
subject of using plaster for corn — when and how it should 
be applied, &. P. M.—Hartsville, Ind. 


Sow a small handful on the hill just as the corn 
is through the soil. Its effect is very beneficial here. 





Corn For Fopprr.—Will you inform me the best method 
of preparing sod und for corn for fodder, the amount of 
seed per acre, and what is a good crop. A SunscriBer.— 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


Prepare the soil as you would for planting corn 
in the ordinary way. The richer and mellower 
it is, the better. Three and a half to four bushels 
of seed are usually sown broadcast per acre ; but if 
sown in drills, and hoed, it does best, and the land 
is much cleaner for the following wheat crop. 
About the middle of May is the usual time of sow- 
ing. If sown broadcast, the seed should be soaked 
for a few hours; it is then soon up, and gets the 
start of the weeds. It is an admirable green food 
for working oxen or milch cows in summer, and 
is very profitably grown for this purpose. If in- 
tended for fodder, it should be cut and cured 
before frost touches it. Six tons of dry fodder per 
acre is a good crop, though much larger have been 
obtained. 





—---- 
Wooten Rags as A Manvre.—After a careful perusal of 
your paper for two years past, I do not remember seeing 
any reference made to woolen rags as a manure. I am 
near a -~ mill, and have about half an acre of land that 
I intend planting wholly with potatoes and carrots. I am 
desirous of knowing the best mode of employing woolen 
rags, intending to use about a ton of them on the balf acre. 
Please give your ideas on the subject, and I will give you 
the result of my operations, when ascertained. J. C.—7Zo- 
ronto, C. W. 
Woolen rags contain 17 per cent. of nitrogen, 
and are consequently a highly valuable manure 
for corn, wheat, and potatoes. They are exten- 
sively used in England as a manure for wheat, 
especially on heavy lands, and sell for $25 per ton. 
They are usually plowed under, at the rate of 500 
pounds per acre. The more finely they are re- 
duced, the better; and if they were soaked in 


water or barn-yard wash for some time previous 





to their application, they would decompose more 
speedily, and consequently be more efficacious for 
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“one tun to half an acre” would be much too high 
a manuring; and if.the rags all decompose the 
first year, would be very injurious. It is a first 
|| rate guano that contains 15 per cent. of nitrogen, 
whereas woolen rags contain 17 per cent.; and 
400 lbs. of guano per acre is a good dressing for 
wheat or potatoes. 700 lbs. per acre often proves 
very injurious to the crop. 
Ordinary barn-yard manure contains about half 
a per cent. of nitrogen ; so that one ton of woolen 
rags would, in this respect, be equal to 34 tons of 
manure. Horn shavings, leather, hair, and dried 
|| blood, have the same composition as woolen rags, 
|| and are equally valuable. Blood, however, is 
considered the best by farmers, because it acts 
quicker ; but the ultimate result must be the same. 
Woolen rags are found very valuable for hops. 
Plowed in near their roots, their effect is very 
lasting and beneficial. Previous to the potato 
disease, we have seen 600 bushels of potatoes ob- 
tained from an acre on which a compost of horse 
manure and pieces of leather that had been decom- 
posing for six or eight months was used at the 
|| rate of 15 tons per acre. 
| Were we going to use woolen rags for potatoes, 
we should soak:them, and apply in the hill at the 
rate of 700 or 800 Ibs. per acre. 
Please let us know the result of the application. 


| the first crop. If they are pure woolen rags, 
| 








HORTICULTURAL. 

(Ancaster, C. W.) Hence Prayts.—The White 
Thorn is affected with mildew, leaf-blight, wooly 
aphis, &e., whilst the Buckthorn is exempt from 
all. On this account it is preferable for this coun- 
try. The Honey Locust is a rapid growing plant, 
with powerful, sharp spines, and with proper at- 
tention to shearing, td make it dense at the bottom, 
makes a good hedge. 

(A. G. HL, Byron, Mich.) Appre Serps.—They 
cannot be procured here, now. The other articles 
sent alone, would not be worth cost of carriage. 

(A. W. P., Columbus, Iowa.) Prantine Appie 
Grarts on Sop Lanp.—It should be submitted to 
asummer fallow the season before planting. Set in 
rows three and a half feet apart, if you intend to 
cultivate with a horse, and the plants a foot or 
fifteen inches apart in the rows. 

Gmop.ep Trees.—Mr. Jas. Harris, of Schodack, 
N. Y., in reply to inquiries in our last number, 
says that he has saved girdled trees in the follow- 
ing manner:— 


“Take scions of last years’ growth, cut the 
right length, flatten both énds, then with a nar- 








4) row knife run under the bark above and be- 











low the girdled part, and insert thescions. Three 
or four may be inserted, or two inches apart, and 
if near the ground, bank up with earth; if too 
high for this, put on some mud and tie straw 
over it.” 

Mr. H. Sranrorp, of Sugar Grove, Pa., writes us 
of the same remedy ; but he fits his scions to the 
tree on the under side the whole length, fastens 
them in with small tacks, and fills the cavities with 
wax. 

Mr. Orr Wicks, of South Waterloo, N. Y., and 
Mr. Gro. W. Suerparp, of Geneva, Ashtabula Co., 
Ohio, write us of the same remedy. 

Osace Orance Hepers.—Mr. Grorcr W. Suer- 
parD, Geneva, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, writes us :— 

“T have 150 rods now two years old; the first I 
set nine inches apart in the single row, the remain- 
der one foot apart. I think a foot near enough, for 
if cut off, as they should be, three or four years, 
within six, eight, ten, or twelve inches of the 
ground, they will be thick enough to keep out 
hens or pigs; and in six or eight years, high and 
strong enough to ae out men or oxen. I mix 
the seed with an equal quantity of sand moistened, 
keep it moist all winter, and let it freeze and thaw, 
and plant it when I plant corn. It is the best 
—_ for hedge in this country, perfectly hardy 
1ere, on the south shore of Lake Erie.” 

CutturE AND Manurine or Trees.—‘ If farmers 
would hoe their trees as often as their corn, and 
apply ashes, leached or unleached, around them, 
they would not be troubled with mice ;. and ashes 
and chip manure will make them grow enough 
faster to pay for the trouble twice over. G. W. 
SWEPPARD. 

Be careful not to let the wn-leached ashes touch 
the bark of the tree.—Ep. 

(B. S. B., Greenwood, Steuben Co.) Dwanrr 
Fruir Trees.—We must refer you to the nureery- 
men’s advertisements, 

Dwarf Apples are budded or grafted on the 
Paradise stock, (a dwarf species of the apple). 
Set them five or six feet apart. 

Dwarf Pears should be budded or grafted on 
the Angers or French Quince stock, and they may 
be set eight to twelve feet apart, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Plant either in the spring or fall. We hold that, 
if the soil be dry and the planting properly done, 
both seasons are equally good for hardy trees. 
The “Fruit Garden” will furnish you information 
on these points more in detail than we possibly 
ean now. You can buy stock at the nurseries this 
spring, and either root-graft them before setting 
out, or plant them and they will be fit for budding 
in August next. We advise the latter. 

(W. H. R., Pultneyville, N. Y.) The Angers, 
or French Quinee, are more vigorous than our 
common variety, and make a better stock for the 
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pear, as they keep pace better with its growth. 
The common quince almost ceases to grow after 
two years’ growth of the pear on them, and then 
the trees die immediately. On the French stock 
we have trees ten years old, in which there is very 
little difference between the size of the pear and 
quince, Stocks should be, when budded, half to 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

(J. K., Cavan, C. W.) Foretan Grapes IN A 
Cotp Vinery.—You can ripen grapes perfectly in 
a cold vinery in your latitude—44} deg. north. 
You will have short rafters in a house only four- 
teen feet wide, and, of course, shorter canes, but 
that is the only or principal difference. The 
length will determine the number of vines—one to 
each rafter at about three to three and a half feet 
apart. 

Five varieties, including one native.—Native— 
Catawba. Foreign—Black Hamburg, White Fron- 
tignan, Royal Muscadine, Black St. Peters. 

Instead of any two of the above, you might 
take the Chasselas of Fontainbleau, and Muscat of 
Alexandria. 

GrowTn or aA Prum Grart.—Mr. Amos Free- 
man, Wheatfield. N. Y., says— 

“Last spring I set a graft of the Duquesne plum 
in a Yellow Egg stock, and in the fall the longest 
shoot measured 6 feet 14 inches in length; the 
next, 5 feet 6% inches; whole growth, 33 feet 1 
inch, besides one limb taken off for buds.” 





Insects.—“ My fruit trees are infested with insects that 
revent their bearing. How shall I destroy them? H.— 
ust Hampton.” 


What insects? ‘You will find in back numbers 
of this journal, methods described of destroying 
caterpillars, slugs, aphis, &c., the common enemies 
of fruit trees, 





OsaGE OraNncE.—Please inform me whether the Osage 
Orange has been cultivated long, for hedging purposes, in 
your section of country ; and if so, whether the growth still 
continues as luxuriant as during the first two or three years. 
I should also be pleased to know whether it is subject to 
sprout from the root, and spread, to the annoyance of the 
farmer. It has but iately been introduced into this section 
of country; and from its unusual growth, I have been dis- 
posed to question the propriety of cultivating it, lest it can 
not be kept within bounds. 

Necessity will soon compel many of us to resort to hedg- 
tng, in consequence of the scarcity of rail timber in this 
section of country; and we feel desirous —_— some 
information in another way from that of experience. 
Joun P. Brapy.—Cedar Grove, Ind. 

‘The vigor remarkable in young plants, subsides 
in two or three years, when it has been shorn a 
few times. We have never seen it throw up suck- 
ers, It is just beginning to be cultivated here. 
There are some good specimens of hedge of three 
years’ growth, and it may be some older. ‘If it 
comes well through the present severe winter, its 


hardiness will be less a matter of doubt than at 








Bone Dust. 
BONE DUST, Coarse Turnings and Sawings, when taken 
in equal parts, price $2,25 per bbl, including package.— 
This article is fresh, and warranted pure, from the ‘mpire 
Mills. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
[4-2t] 25 Cliff Street, New York. 





wore 








Manures. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, Bone Dust, Pulverized Charcoal, 
Poudrette, Plaster, Wood's Renovating Salts, Potash, Sul- 
phurice Acid, Sugar-house Scum, for sale in lots to suit pur- 
chasers. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
[42t] 25 Cliff Street. New York. 





THE subscriber deals in, and sells on commission, all kinds 
of good patents. Worthless ones need not be offered. 
good Grass Mower wanted. 
The best of reference given. ALLEN VANE, 
No. 157 South Water Street, Chicago, [lL 
April 10, 1852.—5-3t. 





Osage Orange for Hedges. 
WE can furnish any number of fine yearling plants at $1.50 
per 100, or $10 per 1000, or at $8 where 3000 or more are 
taken. Orders should be sent early. It takes about 32 
plants to the rod, planted either in single rows at six inches 
apart, or in double rows a foot apart—either of which makes 
a good hedge. ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan., 1852. 


Just Published. 
THORBURN’S Annual Decriptive Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds, for 1852, with Practical Directions for their Culture 
and Treatment, will be forwarded free of charge to post-paid 
applicants enclosing a Postoffice stamp. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seedsmen, Florists, &c., 
No. 15 John Street, New York. 


Osage Orange Seed. 
THE subscribers have just received from careful collectors 
in Texas, a lot of fresh Osage Orange Seed of very superior 
quality. Price, 75 cts. per quart, or $20 per bushel. 

Also, clean Buckthorn Seed at $2 per Ib.; and small quan- 
tities of Norway Spruce, Weymouth Pine, Scotch Fir, Euro- 
pean Silver Fir, Chinese Arbor Vite, &c., &c. 

J.M. THORBURN & CO.,, 
Seedsmen, Florists, &c., 
No. 15 John Street, New York. 


Potatoes for Seed. 

1000 bushels White Mercer Potatoes, an excellent potato, 
ielding first rate and never rotting. It is the favorite here. 
rice, es per barrel. 

Also, 100 bushels of the Mexican Potato—the very best 
= in existence for the table, so pronounced by all who 

ave tested them. 

Those who wish either of these kinds must apply soon, as 


they are going off with a rush. 
Rochester, N. Y., May, 1852. J. RAPALJE & CO. 


Spring Wheat. 
WE have just received by the first Boat from Canada— 
100 bu. of the celebrated Fife Wheat, which does not 
rust. 
100 bu. Club Wheat. 
100 “ Black Sea do. grown in this State. 
100 “* Italian Wheat. 
25“ Spring Rye. 
Farmers who are in want of a good article, will please 
ive us a call, and get some of the right kind of seed, at the 
Sensme Seed Store, 63 and 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. 
April, 1852. J. RAPALJE & CO. 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries. 


BISSELL & HOOKER offer for sale, in large or small 
quantities, a large stock of Fruit Trees, which they believe 
are inferior to none in health, beauty, or accuracy—among 
which are Apple, Pear, Peach, and Cherry Standards; 
Dwarf Pears on imported Quince stocks; Grape Vines, na- 
tive and foreign; Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries—strong, imported plants, at low rates. Osage Orange 
hedge plants. Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
Green-house and Bedding-out Plants, of superior quality. 
Double Dahlias, Calceolarias, &c.— all of which we are 
confident will give satisfaction. 
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present. 


A general Catalogue will be sent gratis to all t-paid 
apptivanta ” [3] — 
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Fruit Trees. 


I AGAIN offer a largo stock of Trees—about 100,000—of 
fine thrifty growth, composed in part of Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Cherry, &c.; together with an assortment of Green-House 
Planis suitable for bedding oat—all of which are offered at 
extremely low prices. 

Wholesale prices of Apple Trees will be from $9 to $10 

er 100. 

I would recommend to buyers, after examining other 
nurseries, to inspeet mine before purchasing. 

CHARLES POWIS. 
Greece, Ridge Plank Road, N. Y., March 1, 1852.—3-3t. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY beg to remind those who in- 
tend to plant next spring, that their stock of Standard Fruit 
Trees for orchards, Dwarf Fruit Trees for gardens, Orna- 
mental Trees for streeta, parks, gardens, and pleasure 
grounds, Shrubs, Roses, &c., is very large, and offers great 
inducements to those who desire first rate articles. 

A complete Descriptive Catalogue is sent gratis to all who 
apply post-paid and send stamps for postage, which must 
now be pre-paid—S cts. for 500 miles or under: 10 cts. over 
500 —— and below 1000 A Wholesale Catalogue also 
furnished, 

¢&~ See advertisement of Shrubs, &c., &c. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., March 1, 1852. 








Morgan Stock for Sale. 


THE subscriber having inducements offered him to change 
his residence, offers for sale, at auction, on the 18th day of 
August next, at 10 o’clock, at Scottsville, his entire Morgan 
Sfock, consisting of a very fast traveling mare, valuable for 
breeding, in foal by the celebrated Vermont Morgan horse 
General Gifford, imported from Vermont in 1546, pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the best specimen of his 
race, and awarded the first premium on Morgan horses at 
the State Fair in 1851. Also, Zachary Taylor, two years 
old in June; and Giford Morgan, four years old in Au- 
gust; both bay studs by above horse and mare, suitable for 
matching or stock. Gifford Morgan has a surprisingly 
beautiful coat, unvaryingly dappled. Credit one year on 
interest. Until the 1st of July next, Gifford Morgan will be 
kept by some suitable person at or near Scottsville, for im- 

provement of stock, at $10 to insure. J. DORR. 

Scotisville, N. Y., May, 1852.—5-4t. 
Rochester Sced Store and Ag. Warehouse, 
No. 29 Burrato Street, Rocurster, N. Y. 
Sign of “ The Plow,” opposite the Arcade. 
THE subscriber offers to farmers the largest and most com- 
me assortment of Implements and seeds in Western New 
York, consisting of Improved Eagle, Peekskill, and Iron 
beam Plows; Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Ox 
Yokes and Bows, Road Scrapers, Shovels, Spades, Hoes, 
Rakes, &e.,&e. Also, Railroad Horse Powers & Threshers. 
Ilis stock of Field Seeds is large, and warranted to be of 
the purest description. Carrot, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wur- 
zel, Ruta Baga, Fiat Turnip, and other seeds, by the pound, 
were either grown by him or imported from London, and 
ean be relied upon as good seeds, and true to their kinds. 
Farmers and others are invited to call and examine the 
above stock. Discriptive Catalogues of Seeds, &c., may be 
had on application, or sent by mail. 
v2. J. P. FOGG. 


May, 1452 
The Celebrated Horse ** Morgan Eagle.’’ 
THIS truly celebrated horse will stand for Mares this sea- 
son, commencing April 19th. at the Franklin House in Gen- 
eseo, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and 
at Seoville’s Eagle Hotel in Mt. Morris, on Friday and Sat- 
urday of each week during the season. 

“Morgan Eagle” was purchased in the fall of 1847, in 
Tunbridge, Vt., by J. Henderson, at a high price, for the 
express purpose of improving the stock of horses in this 
county. He is about 16 hands high, and well proportioned, 
isa bright bay, and for symmetry and action, cannot be 
surpassed. Morgan Eagle, and the celebrated trotting mare, 
Lady Sutton, of New York, were sired by Old Morgan 
Eagle, of Vermont. 

Breeders of horses are particularly requested to call and 
examine him. 

Pasture will be furnished for mares sent from a distance 
and good attention paid tothem. Escapes at the risk of the 
owners. Those who part with mares before o— will 
be held responsible for the insurance. Mares must be re- 
turned every two weeks or they will be held for the insu- 
rane, J. HENDERSON & Z. H. AUSTIN, 








) Geneseo, April 16, 1852. 
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NEW AND FINE SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Proprietors of the Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the attention of 
those interested in Ornamental Plants to their large stock 
of rare and beautiful Shrubs and Plants, among which are 


the following: 
HARDY SHRUBS. 

Deuteia Scabra, or Garland Deuitzia, a fine white flower- 
ing shrub. 

Forsythia Viridissima. 

Ribes Gordoni—Gordon's Currant—yellow and crimson, 
very fine. 

Spirea Prunifolia flore pleno—small, double, white 





flowers in great profusion ; fine dense habit. 
Spirea Lanceolata, or Reevesi, one of the finest of the 
genus. 


Spirea Chamedrifolia, Niconderti, Lindleyana, Ja- 
ponica, and twenty others. es 

Syringa (Philadelphus) Pubescens, Zepherii, Cordata, 
Double, Columbiana, and others, all fine. 

Lonicera Ledibouri—a fine Californian shrub. 

Tamaria, Africana, Germanica, Gallica, and Leban- 
otica, 

Viburnum Lantanoides, a beautiful shrub. 

Wiegela Rosea—the finest hardy shrub, lately introduced 
from China. 

The above excellent things can be furnished in quanti- 
ties, at low prices. 

SELECT GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

Fucnstas.—Our collection is one of the best in America, 
The most distinct and best varieties yet introduced and 
quite rare, such as Pearl of England, Fair Rosamond, 
Serratifolia, Serratifolia multiflora, Fulgens Corymbifio- 
ra, Coryminfiora Alba, Magnificent, President, President 
Porcher, Spectabilis, &., are propagated largely. - 

Versenas.—A collection of fifty varieties, comprising 
everything fine introduced to this time. 

HeEiotroprs.—Souvemr de Liege, Corymbosum, and 
some new varieties just received and to be announced here- 
after. 

Pivumsaco Larrents. 

Cupneas.—Platycentra, Stringulosa, and others. The 
first is one of the finest bedding plants. 

Lantanas.— Ewingi, the fine new Cincinnati variety, 
rose and straw color; Mutabilis Major, and several others. 

Bovvarp1as.— 7riphyla, and others. 

ABUTILONS. 

Sarvias.—Splendens Major, Oppositifolia, Asurea, and 
others—superb plants for masses. 

Fastana IMBRICATA. 

Hyprancras.—Hortensis, Japonica, Cordata, &c. 

Buppiea Lixpieyana—a fine shrubby plant with large 
clusters of purplish lilac flowers ; blooms in the autumn. 

HasrotTuamMnus ELeGans—a superb plant, half shrubby, 
with large clusters of showy crimson flowers; blooms 
equally well in the open ground in autumn, and in the 
house in winter. ae 

Petuntas.—A large collection, embracing all distinct and 
good sorts. 

LOBELIA FULGENS INSIGNIS, LOBELIA FULGENS ALBA—flow- 
ers of dazzling beauty—both new. 

Veronica LixpteyaNa— a charming autumn flowering 
plant ; long elegant spikes of pale (nearly white) blossoms. 
Veronica Andersoni—finest of all—new. 

Tree Viotets—white and purple. 

Curysantnemums.—A fine collection of the novel and 
beautiful pompone or dwarf varieties. 

Damras.— A superb collection, including the English 
and French prize sorts of 1851—all at very low rates. 

Covrrartas.—A fine collection of new and beautiful sorta, 
including Magnificent, Attilla, David Copperfield, Wel- 
lington, Beauty of Newington, &c. de. 

All the above articles furnished in large or small quantt- 
ties, at low rates, and packed so as to go any distance with 
safety. 

Priced Catalogues of Dablias, &c. &c., ready 1st of March. 

March 1, 1852. 


Albany Tile Works, 

No. 60 Lancaster St., West of Medical College. 
THE subscriber has now on hand, and is popens to fur- 
nish to Agriculturists, Horse-Shoe and Sole Tile, for land 
drainage, of the most approved patterns. They are over 
1 foot in length, 2% to Uy inches calibre, from $12 to $19 
per 1000 pieces—being the cheapest and most durable arti- 
cle used. Orders from a distance will receive prompt atten- 
tion. [4-6t] JOHN G , IR 
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EMERY & CO.’S 
Overshot Threshing Machine, with Vibrating 
and revolving Separators. 
THE above Threshers have been extensively manufactured 
and sold by us for the past six years, and with a steadily in- 
creasing demand. During the two years last past, and with 
our latest Improved Railroad Powers, their sale hag more 
than doubled over the same length of time before. 

Although over two thousand of these Threshers have 
been sold by us up to this time, and without exception have 

given the fullest satisfaction as heretofore made, we can 
safely say they are, as now made, worth at least 5() per cent. 
more than heretofore, and without any increase in prices 
being charged for them. : 

Their construction is such that the grain and straw are 
earried by the cylinder from a level feeding-table, over and 
between it and the concave, which is placed above instead 
of below as is generally done in others. The cylinders being 
26 to 30 inches long, and 14 inches diameter, are much 
longer but smaller than those generally in use—giving more 
room for feeding, in proportion to work done, and doing it 
nearer the center of motion, and working easier, as the 
smaller the diameter the greater the power. Again, we 
require but about half the number of Spikes in the cylinder, 
and an increased motion, so that the spikes may pass 
through with a velocity sufficient to take off all the grain. 

The concaves have an increased number of spikes, which 
for both cylinder and concave are swedged into uniform 
shape and size, from the best Swedes Iron. They are set 
with an inclination which admits the straw and grain to 
pass freely, and with as little breaking of the straw as is 
consistent with a perfect separation of the grain—thus pro- 
ducing a sort of stripping or carding process. The concave 
is so confined as to be readily adjusted and present any de- 
sired angle of the spikes to the grain, and also increase or 
decrease the capacity of the throat, thereby retaining the 
straw a longer or shorter space of time in passing, as the 
condition and kinds of grain may require. By this arrange- 
ment, there is a saving of power of from 30 to 50 per cent. 
over the ordinary Threshers, whose spikes pass each other 
at right angles, which operation necessarily breaks the 
straw into many pieces at the expense of much power—a 
process much more easily done with a good hay cutter with 
sharp knives, than with the rounded edges which well 
formed spikes present to the straw. The feeding-table is 
level, allowing the feeder to stand upright and be little an- 
noyed by dust, dirt, &e. The overshot motion avoids acci- 
dents to men or machine, (by preventing any stones, sticks, 
&c., getting into it in feeding,) which frequently occur with 
the inclined feeding-board. The grain by this motion is 
elevated sufficiently to be thrown upon a large seive or sep- 
arator, where it is separated from the straw and falls through 
upon the ground or floor, together with the fine chaff, dust, 
&c., while the straw is discharged at the end of the separa- 
tor. ready for stacking or binding. 

The shafts of our cylinders are made of solid cast steel, 
manufactured and imported for us expressly for the purpose ; 
and all the boxes or bearings are made of or lined with 
Babbet metal. The boxes used by us are always of two 
parts, in order to be adjusted as they may wear, or to vary 
the position of the cylinder, as well as to allow them to be 
removed, if necessary for cleaning or repair, without remov- 
ing the pulleys or other parts of the machine. This is an 
important advantage over those boxes which are made of a 
sort of tube, and only removed by first removing the pulleys, 
&e., &c., and are never adjustable to accommodate them- 
selves to any wearing. 

The pulleys are polished and fitted to both ends of the 
shaft and confined by nuts and screws, and with our India 
rubber band, which we invariably use, form a perfectly air- 
tight connection; thereby bringing the atmospheric pres- 

sure to our aid, and preventing any slipping of the band. 
A band of this kind, say 30 feet long 334 inches wide, will 
dri¥e equally strong when four inches looser than if made 
ofleather. This kind of band requires little care, compared 
with leather, is equally pliable in all temperatures, and is 
not affected by dryness or wet, grease, acid, or dust. It is 
made with but one joint, and that smoothly cemented and 
copper riveted, and is equally durable for straight bands as 
leather, the difference in cost being a little in favor of India 
rubber. The chief advantage of using these bands, is caus- 
ing less stress upon the shafts, allowing them to run with 
less friction and wear on both shafts and boxes. 
Cleaner and Thresher, Combined. 

During the past three years we have spared neither time 
nor money in endeavoring to produce, at one and the same 
time, a CLEANING THRESHER, which will perform as 
weil and rapidly as our Thresher and Separator, with the 
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same force of men and team to operate it, while the increased 
cost of such combination should not exceed the value of 9 
good fanning mill, say $25 to #30. During the past two 
seasons'we have succeeded to our entire satisfaction in all 
respects excepting cost of construction, the increased ex. 
pense of manufacturing being some fifty to seventy-five 
dollars, and bringing the price fully up to that of Pitts 
celebrated Patent Thresher and Cleaner, which has been 
extensively and favorably known throughout the whole 
country for the past fifleen years; and when adapted for 
two horses, well made, and driven by our two-horse power 
will do as well as any now in use, our own not excepted, 
setting aside perhaps something in quantity of work done. 

The great excess of the demand being for our Threshers 
and Separators instead of Cleaners, we are compelled to 
confine ourselves and facilities chiefly to the former, making 
Cleaners only to order, and at the price of one hundred doj- 
-_ each, instead of seventy-five, as heretofore advertised 

oy us. 

From our own observations, and the slow adoption of the 
Cleaner combined, when used by farmers with barns, and 
for their own purposes, we would not recommend them on 
the ground of economy, as the grain can generally be 
threshed better and faster with the Separator; and the sim- 
plicity of the one as compared with the other, together with 
the difference of skill required in those attending both kinds, 
is vastly in favor of the Thresher and Separztor. Those 
farmers using their straw for feeding, or selling in market, 
find it much more valuable when threshed with a Separa- 
tor. It is entirely free from the dust, dirt, and fine chaff 
which is mixed thoroughly through the whole mass by the 
current of air thrown from a Cleaner. 

In field threshing, and where time is of the greatest con- 
sideration, and there is risk from exposure to weather, the 
straw of little value, large Cleaners, with more men and 
horses, are often preferable. 

We have received many complimentary letters concern- 
ing our Thresher and Separator, and in every instance 
where both have been used, the preference for economy has 
been given the Thresher and Separator for farmers own use, 

We can not better express the general feeling among the 
farmers concerning the relative advantages of Threshers 
and Separators, and Threshers and Cleaners, than by givin 
extracts from several correspondents who have seen an 
used both. 

Extract from letter of Russel Kilbourne, of Paris Hill, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 

“Sirs—Since the first two hundred bushels of wheat 
threshed with your latest improved Railroad Horse Power 
and Threshing Machine and Separator, they have per- 
formed weil. Two or three farmers, neighbors near me, 
desire machines for their own use. How soon can you ship 
them after they are ordered, and can you sell them any less 
on account of the lateness of the season? I wish very much 
to sell two or three of them here, if possible ; not only be- 
cause I think the purchasers would be better pleased with 
them, but because Mr. Osborn, Wheeler’s agent, and who 
has one of Wheeler's Two-Horse Power Threshers and 
Winnower’s here, is determined that none of yours shall be 
sold if he can prevent it.” 

In a subsequent letter, he again writes us: “The more I 
see of Wheeler's Power and Winnower, the more I don’t 
like it. They can thresh just about seventy-five bushels of 
first rate wheat per day.” 

Extract of later from Wm. H. Chalmers, of West Galway, 
Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

“Gentlemen—I have a small team, and with moderate 
elevation, and without their drawing in harness, I put 
through large sheaves of wheat at the rate of one hundred 
every ten minutes, threshing it thoroughly. Much more 
could be done for a short time; but I mean with the eleva- 
tion and labor of team as I use in following threshing. I 
firmly believe your improved Power Thresher and Separa- 
tor will supersede anything I have seen. Many farmers 
prefer the Thresher and Separator to the Winnowers, as 
grain can be threshed faster and better without them—re- 
quiring less men, thereby saving sufficient time for cleaning 
with a good Fanning Mill. I have seen one of Wheeler's 
Ilorse Powers, with Thresher and Winnower, at work here, 
threshing but one quarter as fast as I do with your machines. 
An Eight-Horse Power, with Thresher and Cleaner, work- 
ing in this vicinity, requiring twice as many men, 18 pro- 
nounced, by those taking away the straw from both, to 
thresh less per day than mine. I wish you to write me if 
you have made any improvements since mine, and have 








you Powers, &c., on han, as I expect to sell s« me.” 
Extract from letter of Peter Webber, Herkimer, Feb. 3, 52. 
“ Gentlemen—After giving your improved Horse Power 
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Thresher and Separator a thorough trial, I consider it’supe- 
rior to any I have seen or tried ; it works to my perfect sat- 
jsfaction. I had given the others a trial before ordering 
ours, but was dissatisfied until I saw yours operate. I feel 
a pleasure in recommending it to farmers in general as 
being well made, and as having no equal in arrangement, 
power, or workmanship.” 
Extract of letter from W. D. Mason, Jefferson, Ashtabula 
Co., Ohio, Nov. 30, 1851. 

« Gentlemen—I write to know your terms for your Im- 

roved Railroad Horse Power. I enclose a copy of Wheel- 
er’s, Which I received from his agent; and if yours come 
near the same, you may consider this an order for one, for 
which I will remit as soon as I get your answer. I have 
tried Wheeler’s Power, at the request of his agent, but find 
the friction so great upon the pinions that it causes me to 
think it cannot be a lasting power.” 

Extract from letter of J. N. Rottiers, of Lafargeville, Jef 
Jerson Co., N. Y. 

“Dear Sirs— Your last set of Improved Horse Power 
Thresher and Separator has safely arrived, and in the best 
condition. The whole have given the best of satisfaction, 
and are the admiration of every one. The Saw Mill has not 
been tried, but presume will prove as good as the other 
Jabor-saving implements made at your establishmen,— 
Wheeler, Melick, & Co., of your city, advertise a Thresher 
and Cleaner, and recommend it for speed and simplicity. 
] should like to have your opinion of its merits, knowing as 
I do that you are always ready to give everything its due.” 





For further testimonials concerning the utility and supe- 
riority of our Threshers and Separators, and also our Im- 
proved Railroad Horse Powers, we refer the public to the 
following persons from among the many to whom we have 
recently sold them, and taken in exchange the Wheeler's 
Powers, Threshers, &c., at a discount in favor of our own 
of from five to fifty dollars each; and in nearly all cases 
they are being used for public threshing. 

Hon. J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y.; 

JNO. McD. McINTYRE, Esq., Albany, N. Y. ; 

JNO. N. ROTTIERS, Esq., Lafargeville, Jeff. Co., N.Y. 

H. L. STEWARTS ROOT, Albany County ; 

JACOB LANSING, Greenbush, Rensselaer Co., N. Y.; 

¥. 


REUBEN YOUNG, Berne. Albany Co., N. Y.; 
GEORGE L. HAYNES, Fultonham, Scho. Co., N. 
SMITH, Canajoharie, Montgomery Co., N. Y.; 
—— DETMER, Canajoharie, Mont. Co., N. Y.; 
DIEVENDORF, Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N. Y.; 


ar 








E. STILLWELL, Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N. Y.; 
COOPER & WOODRUFF, Watertown, Jeff. Co., N. Y.; 
J. A. DUNN, (Saratoga and Whitehall R. R.) Saratoga ; 
JOHN POST, Boonville, Oneida Co., N. Y.; 

ELA MERRIAM, Leyden, Lewis Co., N. Y.; 

J. C. COLLINS, Constableville, Lewis Co., N. Y. 














Emery & Co.’s Railroad Horse Poweis &c. 
ROCHESTER AGENCY. 

THE subscriber having been in the employ of Messrs. 
Emery & Co., of Albany, for the last six years, has been in- 
duced to open an agency for the sale of their justly celebra- 
ted Premium Ilorse Powers, Threshers, Separators, &e., in 

Rochester. Particnlar attention will be paid to selling and 

utting up the Horse Powers, and other fixtures for thresh- 
ing, &c. A thorough knowledge of these machines enables 
him to put them up more satisfactorily than has been done 
heretofore. Price and terms same as at Albany, transpor- 
tation added. 

He will also keep for sale, Emery’s Seed Planters, the 
best in use; Circular and Cross Cut Saw Mills, ready for 
use, adapted to the Power; Plows; Cultivators; Hay Cut- 
ters; and all other agricultural implements. 

All interested are invited to call and examine the machines 





and implements at the store of Briggs & Bro., No. 68 State 
Bireet. Rochester, N. Y. E, D. HALLOCK. 


McCormick’s Reaping and Mowing Machine. 
IN offering my Reaping and Mowing Machirie to the farm- 
ers of the country for the next harvest, from the many flat- 
tering notices that have been taken of it during the past 
year by the press generally, it is necessary to add but little 
in relation to its merits at this time. In addition to the 
“ Great Medal” awarded by the “Cowncil of Chairmen of 
the Great Exhibition of all Nations,” in London—the award 
made after two trials with Hussey’s machine, (and one made 
with an English machine made on the plan of Hussey’s)— 
one made in cutting heavy green wheat, and the other in 
cutting ripe wheat in a fair condition for harvesting—the 
first premiums or medals of the State Agricultural Societies 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, have been award- 
ed for the same, during the last fall; and also the gold 
medal of the “ Chicago Mechanics’ Institute,” for the “ best 
, reaping and mowing machine,” after a trial by its commit- 
tee in ag | prairie grass, in competition with Ruggs & 
Danford’s. It is I necessary to add that this machine 
has been considerably improved during the last summer, 
and is now warranted to operate as well in cutting grass as 
grain—the additional mowing attachment, with a sepa- 
rate sickle, and some other extras, only costing $30, or $25 
if paid in cash. 

As a further admonition both to infringers and farmers, 
I have to say that while Seymour & Morgan are going on 
to manufacture more reapers, they have made no provision 
to pay the judgment against them for $17,306; onl another 
suit for infringement in the manufacture of five hindred 
reapers since the commencement of the first is about to be 
brought against them—and that, éf they fail to pay the 
damages, the purchasers are not only liable, but may at 
any time and will be sued for the same. 

‘hese machines are not only improved in construction, 
but are being manufactured in a style commensurate with 
their extended reputation, and more expensively than ever 
before, being determined that that reputation shall be sus- 
tained. The price of the _— alone, as heretofore, is 
$105, in cash; or $110, part cash and part on time, deliver- 
able in Buffalo or Rochester. And it is warranted as usual 
to cut one and a half acres of grain per hour; and the mow- 
ing machine one acre per hour, and on smooth land to do 
the cutting as well as is done by ortlinary mowing. Mow- 
ing attachments for old reapers, being more expensively 
constructed, will cost $55, as heretofore. 

Washington, April 10, 1852. C. H. McCORMICK. 

P. 8. The Reapers will be forwarded to any part of the 
State or the Canadas, if ordered in season of Tos. J. Pat- 
ERSON, the General Agent at Rochester, Office No. 6 Burns’ - 
Building. Responsible agents wanted by him, who will 
undertake to sell the machines in the unoccupied districts 
in New York and Canada, to whom liberal commissions 
will be allowed. 





Peas|! Peas!! 
WE are now receiving by the first boat from Canada— 
1,000 bushels pure White Field Peas, such as Golden 
ine, Creeper, White Canada, etc. 
500 bushels White Marrowfat. 
100 * Black Eyed do. 


100 * Blue Prussian. 

200 “ Early Washington. 
100 0 «(* Early Frame. 

100 “ Early Warwick. 


Farmers who want good Peas at low prices, will please 
call at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
63 and 65 Buffalo st. - RAPALJE & CO. 

April, 1852. 





Tents! Tents!! 
FOR SALE, to rent, or made ta order, of any required di- 
mensions. Agricultural Societies wishing to hire Tents the 
coming season, will please make early application, as by 
knowing early how many, and at what time they will be 
needed, I can make arrangements to supply all. 
E. C. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

Sail and Tent Maker, No. 12 Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—Flags, National and Agricultural, with devices, or 
any other kind, made to order at short notice. 

April, 1552. 
Union Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
RALPH & CO., No. 23 Fulton Street, New York, near 
Fulton Market, Dealers in all the most approved Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Implements; Imported and American 
Field and Garden Seeds; Ornamental Shade and Fruit 
Trees; Guano; Bone Dust; Poydrette,&c. Wrought Iron 








Plows, Trucks, Barrows, &c., &c, always on hand. Also, 
the Excelsior, or California Plow. [8-3t] 
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New York State Agricultural Works, 
ALBANY, N. Y, 
BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 


THE subscribers offer this season a new and most valuable 
machine in the successful combination of a Winnower with 


their Overshot Thresher. It is easily driven by one Double 
Horse Power, and has now been fairly tested, a large num- 
ber having been in constant use during the past threshing 


season. 

We have numerous letters from gentlemen who have used 
the Winnower, and gave extracts from a few of them in our 
advertisements of last month, and we now insert a few more. 
We might add a large number, but it is deemed unnecessary. 


[From R. Olney, of Portage, N. Y.] 

Messrs. WHEELER, Mettck, & Co.—I will now state some 
facts in regard to your Thresher and Winnower. We first 
used it to thresh oats, which were good and not very long 
straw. With five hands we threshed and cleaned fit for any 
market, 6° bushels per hour while running. This is not 
guess work, as is frequently the case, but we kept the time 
to the minutes, and much larger figures might have been 
made had we exerted ourselves. Our wheat was Aeavy 
growth and very long straw. We averaged 20 to 25 bush- 
els an hour, using a pair of mules and a span of very light 
horses alternately; but with either team alone, and five 
hands, I can thresh 400 bushels good oats a day, and half 
that quantity of wheat, and make it no harder for team or 
hands than ordinary farm work. The machine is admira- 
bly adapted to the farmer's use; can be worked at so little 
expense and in bad weather when little else can be done. 
It is of the most simple and durable construction, there 
being nothing liable to break or soon wear out but that a 
common farmer can repair. It cleans the in well and 
wastes less than any other I ever examined. I write thus 
minutely that you may understand the facts as they are; 
the figures I have given being taken from our ordinary 
threshing without any effort to hurry business. 








[From 8. H. Olney, of Granger, N. ¥-} 

Messrs. WiereLer, Metiox, & Co.—I have used your 
Patent Horse Power and Winnower while it threshed about 
8000 bushels of grain, and am happy to say it has given the 
best satisfaction. With a light pair of horses and five hands 
we have threshed from 50 to 60 bushels of oats per hour, 
and about half as much wheat. My ordinary day’s work of 
oats is from 250 to 800 bushels and 125 to 150 of wheat. I 
can confidently recommend this machine to farmers as supe- 
rior to any I have used, although I have used various kinds 
for about 15 years. 





[From Chester Olney, Dated March 1, 1852.] 
Messrs. WHEELER, MELICK, & Co.—Last fall I employed 
Mr. Olney with one of your Powers & Winnowers to do my 
threshing, and I most cheerfully state that the work was 
done better, with a less number of hands and less waste than 


ever before with other machines. It threshed from 20 to 
80 bushels of wheat per hour, and twice as much of oats, 


[From N. Olney, Esq., of Portage, N. Y.] 
Messrs. Wurever, Me.icx, & Co.—You ask my opinion 
in regard to your Thresher & Winnower, but as two of my 
sons and one of my neighbors have given you some details, 
I will merely say that in my opinion your machine will do 
better work than any other I ever used, although I have 
used many different kinds for the last 20 years. 


From a second letter of E. French, Feq., of Bridgeport, 
c N. Y., dated March 9, 1352.] v ’ : 
Messrs. WHEELER, Meticx, & Co.—I am not able to do 
your Winnower the justice it deserves. I have used it since 
August, and it has earned $500 without asking for work, 
while other machines have been begging for it. I have had 
a man running it who has an eight-horse machine of his 
own, and good of its kind; but he could not get work with 
it. I have taken pains to exhibit the operation of your ma- 
chine, and have seen none but gem it the most perfect 
in use. It has threshed 25 bushels per hour, and is capable 
of threshing 200 bushels per day, of good wheat. My wheat 
was of the Souwle’s variety. I sold it from the machine for 
seed, without other cleaning. Oats it will clean better than 
any Fanning Mill I ever used. 


[From E. T. Tifany, of Dimock, Pa.] 

Messrs. Wreeer, Meticx, & Co.—I consider your com- 
bined Thresher and Winnower one of the best machines 
ever introduced into Northern Pennsylvania. I have used 
one of them through December and a part of January, and 
did more business than any other four machines in this 
place. With a good team I can thresh 400 bushels of oats 
per day, and I think with an exchange I could thresh 500 
or 600, and with less waste and expense than any other 
machine in existence. Could I get experienced workmen, 
I would order one or two more. It would be the best in- 
vestment I could make. I can make better profit with one 
of your machines than can be obtained from any two farms 
in Susquehannah county. Your Thresher and Winnower 
receives the highest approbation of our farmers. 


[From Samuel Tucker, of North Evans, N. Y.] 


Messrs. Weeter, Meticx, & Co.—In reply to your re- 
quest about the Thresher and Winnower, I am ready to 
answer that it works well. Indced, its equal was never 
seen in Erie Co. I have threshed 18,794 bushels of wheat, 
oats, and barley, besides 50 bushels of grass seed. A num- 
ber of my neighbors want machines like mine. 


( Price of Double Power Thresher & Winnower, $225 


The superiority of WHEELER'S PATENT RAILWAY 
CHAIN HORSE POWER, and OVERSHOT THRESH- 
ER and SEPARATOR is universally acknowledged.— 











Thousands of them are in use, many of which have threshed 
from 50,000 to 100,000 bushels of grain, and are still in good 
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condition. Probably more than four times as many of these 
machines were sold during last year, as of any other kind. 
They ure beyond doubt the most durable and economical 
pine Pa in use. Their capacity has been tested by repeat- 
ed trials as well at the New York and Pennsylvania Fairs, 
as on several private occasions, in competition with another 
machine made in this city which has been advertised to be 
far superior to ours, and ia every instance the result has 
been about one-third, and in some instances more, in favor 
ofour machines. In every case except one where we have 
submitted our machine to a working test at Fairs, it has 
taken the highest premiums, and in that excepted case the 
Committee decided that our machine performed its work in 
8 minutes and its competitor in 1134 minutes, being nearly 
one-third in favor of ours. 

We have also exhibited ours in competition with the same 
machine at the State Fairs in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, and also at the Provincial Fair in Upper Canada, at 
all of which we received the highest premiums, viz.: In 
Ohio,a Silver Medal and Diploma; in Michigan, $20; in 
Pennsylvania, $10; and in Canada, a Diploma. 

We have numerous similar testimonials from County Socie- 
ties, where we have always received the highest premiums 
awarded to Chain Powers. 

Price of One Horse Power, Thresher, Separator and 
BOM, 2000 cccccccccccccccccccccccsscsoccooce 
DS TEENS Di igenepecceccccccsvcssecocsscscasegoes 145 

Besides the above, we manufacture and keep constantly 
on hand among other articles, Clover Hullers. Straw and 
Stalk Cutters, Portable Saw Mills, (adapted to Horse Pow- 
ers,) and Single Powers with Churn Geer attached. These 
last are extensively used in large Dairies, and are so ar- 
ranged that the Power is used at pleasure for either thresh- 
ing. churning, wood sawing, or other a. 

(2 All machines made and sold by “is are warranted 
to give satisfuction or they may be returned, after a reason- 
able time for trial. 

» Orders are solicited and will be promptly filled. 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
Corners of Hamilton, Liberty and Pruyn Streets, 
(Near the Steamboat Landing,) Albany, N. Y. 

May, 1852. 

The Subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
Melick & Co, of Albany, the exclusive sale and general 
agency in Rochester and Western New York, of their cele- 
brated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at their 
Albany prices, adding transportation. 

J. RAPALJE & CO. 

New York Agricultural Warehouse. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water Street, New York, 
PLOWS of a great variety of patterns and different sizes 
calculated for sward and stubble land, wet meadows and 
recently drained swamps, where roots abound. Among 
these plows, also, are the deep-breaking-up, flat-furrow, 
lap-furrow, self-sharpening, side-hill, double mould-board, 
corn, cotton, cane, rice, and subsoil, with single or double 
wings. 

Harrows—Triangular, Square, Geddes, and Scotch. 

20LLERS With iron sections one foot long, and of different 
diameters. These can be arranged on an iron shaft of any 
width. 

Cuurrvators of upwards of twenty different kinds, steel 
tooth and cast iron. 

Srep Sowers of six different kinds and prices. 

Hiorss Powrrs—Endless chain and circular, of wood or 
cast iron. 

Trresuers, with or without Separators. 

Gratin M1115 of cast iron, and burr stone, to work either 
by hand, horse, or water power. 

Corn Severs, single and double, large and small, cyl- 
indrical to work by hand, or otherwise. 

Straw CurTrers with spiral, straight, or circular knives. 

VEGETABLE Cutters, for turnips and other roots, together 
with a great variety of all other Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements kept in the United States, such as hoes, 
shovels, spades, rakes, manure and hay forks, grain cradles, 
scythes, snaths, &c., &c. 

Castines of all kinds, for plows, cotton gins, and rollers. 

Wagons and Carts, for horse, ox, or hand. 

Steam Enouves, for farm and other purposes. 

Our Implements occupy three large stores, and we be- 
lieve they make up the largest and most complete assort- 
ment in America. In addition, we have a machine shop 
employing upwards of one hundred men, where any arti- 
cles in our line can be made to order. 





A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water Si, New York. 





LEWIS G. MORRIS’ 
THIRD ANNUAL SALE, BY AUCTION, 
or 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Will take place at Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., (11 
miles from City Hall, New York,) on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 9, 1852. James M. Mitier, Auctioneer. 


APPLICATION need not be made at private sale, as I 
decline in all cases, so as to inake it an object for persong 
at a distance to attend. Sale positive to the highest bidder, 
without reserve. 

Numbering about fifty head of Horned Stock, including a 
variety of ages and sex, consisting of Pure Bred Short 
Horns, Devons, and Ayrshires; Southdown Buck Lamba, 
and a very few Ewes; Suffolk and Essex Swine. Cata- 
logues, with full peter, &c., &c., will be ready for deliv- 
ery on the first of May—to be obtained from the subscriber, 
or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural Jour- 
nals or Stores in the Union. This sale will offer the best 
ey to obtain very fine animals I ever have given, 
as I shall reduce my herd lower than ever before, contem- 
plating a trip to Europe, to be absent a year, and shall not 

ave another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our 
State Agricultural Society, that I was the most successful 
exhibitor of Domestic Animals, at the late State Fair. 

I will also offer a new feature to American breeders—one 
which works well in Europe ; that is, letting the services of 
mate animals ; and will solicit propositions from such as 
see fit to try it. Conprrions—The animal hired, to be at the 
risk of the owner, unless by some positive neglect or care- 
lessness of the hirer ; the expense of transportation too and 
from, to be bortfe jointly ; the term of letting, to be one year 
or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by parties—to 
be paid in advance when the bull is taken away; circum- 
stances would vary the price; animal to be kept in accord- 
ance with instructions of owner before taking him away. 


I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated prize 
bulls, “ Major,” a Devon, nine years old; “ Lamartine,” a 
Short Horn, four years old; “ Lord Eryholme,” Short Horn, 
three years old. Pedigrees will be given in Catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them 
before,) I shall have secured two or three yearly setts of 
thoir progeny ; and as I shall send out in August next a 
new importation of male animals, I shall not want the ser- 
vices of either of these next year. I would not sell them, as 
I — to keep control of their propagating qualities here- 
after. 

I also have one imported buck, the prize winner at Ro- 
chester last fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas 
Webb ; and also five yearling bucks, winners also, bred by 
me, from bucks and ewes imported direct from the above 
celebrated breeder. They will be let on the same condi- 
tions as the bulls, excepting that I will keep them until the 
party hiring wishes them, and ey J must be returned to me 
on or about Christmas Day. By this plan, the party hiring 
gets rid of the risk and trouble of keeping a buck the year 
round. All communications by mail must be prepaid, and 
I will prepay the answers. L. G. MORRIS. 

Mount Fordham, Apmil, 1852.—5-2t. 


Wood’s Renovating Salts. 

THE subscribers are now receiving large quantities of this 
valuable manure put up in barrels, which we will sell at 
one cent per lb.—no charge for barrels. 

This article is made from the following ingredients, viz.: 
Potash, Bone Dust, Bone Coal, Plaster, Glauber Salts, Salt- 

tre, Oil of Vitriol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas, Liquor, and 

ullocks’ Blood. For sale at the Stete Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 25 Cliff street, New York. 

LONGETT & GRIFFING. 








We hereby certify, that our Renovating Salts are com- 
posed of the ingredients represented, and pledge ourselves 
to refund the money in all cases, to purchasers who can 
produce satisfactory proofto thecontrary. Woop & Co. 

New York, March, 1, 1852. [4-2t] 


Field and Garden Seeds. 


OLOVER, Large Clover, Timothy Seed, Blue Grass, Red 
Top, Ray Grass, White Clover, and Lucerne. 

Garden Seeds—Ruta Baga, Turnep, Cabbage, Beet, Car- 
rot, Parsnep, Peas and Beans of every variety. 

Fruit and Orna Trees— Having been appointed 
agent for one of the best nurseries in the country, we are 
prepared to execute orders at short notice. 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
[4-21] 

















25 Cliff Street, New York, ( 


) Feb., 1951. 
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Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets In the United States. — Ap’l 19, 1952, 








| Philadelphia” 













































New York. | Boston. Rochester. | Chicago. |} Cincinnati. 
ES Bebscete, coal 
Beef, per 100 Ibs.....|85.75 @ 6.75 [86.00 @ 7.50 /$4.00 @ 5.00 [$4.00 @ 4.25 /$4.25 @ 5.75 
do mess, per bbl..} 9.75 12.75 }12.00 13.00 10.00 10.50 14.50 15.50 
Pork, per 100 Ibs... 16.00 7.00 | 4.00 4.1934 
do mess, per bbl. 18.00 |18.00 18.50 17.00 17.50 /|16.00 16.50 ($14.50 216.50 (1650 18.00 
Lard, per Ib......... 9 934| 10 12 10 103g 1 8S | 6% 9X 9g 10X 
Butter, do ....... 80 23 28 20 8 10 9 16 14 16 
Cheese, do .. 8 6 8 8 5 7 644 8 
Flour, per bbl . 5.75 |475 6.75 | 4.50 65.00 8.50 $22 1425 B&T5 
Wheat, per bush....} 95 1.12 1.00 1.2 94 98 60 70 61 68 96 
Corn, shelled, per bu.| 65 66 61 6 4s 50 83 34 25 28 61 613 
Rye, do 74 76 72 74 56 60 50 + B4 7 73 
Oats, do 88 4335| 40 43 34 86 17 18 22 88 40 
Barley, do 75 75 65 70 30 40 
Clover seed, do 8 pr. Ib. 9a11 per lb.) 4.50 5.50 123¢ per Ib. 5.00 4.95 
Timothy seed, do {16.18 per tce. 2.00 8.00 2.25 | 1.50 2.25 | 2.75 8.00 
Flax seed, do | 1.20 1.30 | 1.20 187 | 1.2% 1.50 1.00 1.00 | 1.25 1.30 
Hay, per ton 11.50 12.00 {11.50 12.00 7.00 11.00 8.00 13.00 
Wool, per Ib 80 44 81 46 80 40 30 40 26 85 523 
Wood, hard, per cord} 4.00 5.00 | 3.25 5.00 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. The Journal of Agriculture, 
icati } i Wer,...... 37 | A SBMI-MONTHLY Periodical of 32 pages. Edited 
— — — _ ‘ ~ seca is9 by Wizitaxw S. Kina, Prof. J.J. Mapes, and A. W. Doper, 
big iiodeiaapmpee Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Ag, 
Interesting Experiment,..........2...se00+. riculture, Published at Nos. 8 and 10 Gerrish Block, Black. 
Butter and Cheese Making, a stone Street, Boston. Trrms—$2 per annum ; Four copies- 
Warming in Kemtnnky,; «0 <030<c06cewcvce ges cose ce 1 i b- - copies, $14. The money must always accompany 
e er. 





CoMMUNICATIONS AND Eprtorrat Notss.—Lite on Cat- 
tle; Guano; Bog Lime; Manure dropped in Sum- 


i 
a 


Ee PT ee 
Stall Feeding Sheep; To Dissolve Bones; Super- 
phosphate of Lime, and Mangel Wurzel ; Treat- 
ment of Sandy Soils; Sweet Potatoes,............ 148 
ConpEnsep CorresPonpvENcE.— Winter Barley ; Grubs 
on Melon Vines; Recipe for curing Sores; Potato 
Cultures Virginia Land,.......-scccccccccccccce 149 


White Beans; Tfedges ; Farming in Edgar Co., Ills. 15¢ 
Large and Small Potatoes for Seed,...............- 151 
SED GIA. . ccccccceccccccesececccecsosnecoooesss 152 
BE Wg. osc cege cass svtcesesestecsoovcesvess 158 
Wright's Premium Horse-Hoe,...........20--e2eeees 153 
Lapies’ Derartment—Phlox Drummondi,........... 159 


Eprror’s Taste—Inquiries and Answers; Notices ; &., 160 





HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
BRE FIIs acct ccccccccdsesosucesescssosecoces 
Dwarf Apple Trees; Memoranda of the Season,...... 
Fruit Culture in Indiana ; Horticultural Society of Pitts- 
burg; Hort. Society of the Valley of the Genesee. 157 





Grape Vimo Malady, ..... .cccccccsccccccscccccccccess 158 
Answefs to Correspondents, ..........sesseeceeeceees 161 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sr rrrerrrrrer rr rere 152 
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Wright's Premium Horse-Hoe,.............. 153 
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Improved Stock. 

CATTLE of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Alderney, and 
Ayrshire breeds. 

SHEEP of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South 
Down, and Cotswold. 

PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the 
above kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for pur- 
chasing and shipping, we think we can do as good justice 
to orders, as any other house in the United States. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
April 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water st, New York. 
Field and Garden Seeds. 

WE have recently imported from England, France and 
Germany, and have grown in the United States, expressly 
for us, a fine assortment of the best and most approved kinds 
of Field and Garden Seeds. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a large as- 


sortment of the various kinds suitable for North and South 
America. ALLEN & CO. 





Among the principal contributors are M. P. Wilder, Pre- 
sident heed on 4 Board of Agriculture, Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, Levi Bartlett, John W. Proctor, President Essex 
Agricultural Society, Samuel Walker, President Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, J. E. Teschemaker, 8. H. Hunt. 
ington, Hartford, T. B. Miner, Author of American Bee 
Keeper's Manual, Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D., Author of Farm- 
er’s Every-day Book. &c., Rev. W. Clift, and many other 
well known writers and practical men. 

&2" Good Agents wanted in all parts of the country. 

Adgiress WILLIAM 8. KING, 

§ and 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone st., boston, Mass, 
April, 1852—2t. 


Ctover and Timothy Seed. 
NOW on hand and for sale at the Genesee Seed Store and 
Agricultural Warehouse, 63 and 65 Buffalo St. 
500 bushels good Timothy Seed. 


20 « prime Clover. 
Rochester, April, 1852. J.RAPALJE & CO. 
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PostaGE ON THE GENESEE FARMER. —50 miles or under, 
five cents per year; exceeding 50 miles and not over 300, 
ten cents; exeéeeding 300 and not over 1000, fifteen cents; 
exceeding 1000 and not over 2000, twenty cents; exceeding 
2006 and not over 4000, twenty-five cents; for any distance 
exceeding 4000, thirty cents. 











) April, 1852—4f 189 and 191 Water st., New York. 
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